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THREE SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The three brief courses in home making outlined in this pamphlet 
have been especially prepared for use in the olementary rural schools. 
They are in no sense a complete outline of -the subjects with which 
they deal; rather, they indicate a few of the important phases of 
food Study; sewing, and care of the homo with which the girl in the 
elementary school should become familiar; The underlying thought 
for each problem should be, “Will this help 'the girls to live more 
useful lives and will it lead to better conditions in their homes?” 

The lessons are purposely made simple, and the plans are definitely 
outlined, so that tho inexpericncfed teacher will*bo able to get her 
problem wqjl in hand. The, experienced teaclyu* may find in them 
suggestions that will be of value in the fnrther development of her 
course. - . ' 

The lessons were originally planned' for us? in the rural schools 
of the South.* During tho six months that they have heen in use, 
.however, the demand for copies of the outlines hns'hccn almost 
equally great from all parts of the country; hence, in so far as possible, * 
general problems have been 'staled. In any case the teacher who 
desires to use the. course will necessarily have to adapt it ^o her 
own community, and it* is hoped that she may tie aide to do this 
with but little alteration. While conditions of living and choice'of 
foods differ in the various parts of the country, general principles of 
nutrition, rules of sanitation, and methods of cooking and serving ■ 
are the same for all.' • . . 

Because of the short school year in some rural schools and the 
difficulty of securing time on the ^program for frequent lessons in 
homo making, each of tho courses* has heen limited to 20 lessons. 
So>no teachers may not be able to have a greater number of lessons 
during the school year, ahd they will find it well to carry the three, 
courses through three succcs^ve years. In other schools whero more 
frequent lessons can be given it may be woll to off er^ all three of the 
courses during one year. Tho courses in cooking and the care of the 
home can be combined to advantage, as many of their problems are 

1 The original outliios *ere prepared in response to requeete received from southern Stale enperviem 
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6' T1IREE SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING, 

I related. The lessons in sewing can bo given on another, day of the 
week or it-may he well to have them given early in the year and 
followed later in the year by the cooking lessons. Tims opportunity 
will bo furnished for the making of the cooking apron and the hem- 
' tiling 'of the towels. • ' ■ ' ' 

It is most desirable that periods of at least, 40 minutes be provided 
for all of the practical lessons. Longer periods will be necessary 
for some of the lessons, such as the preparation and serving of a mcai. 
If no practical work is undertaken in the lesson, a 30-ininulc period % is 
suflicient. 

A HOME-ECONOMICS LIBRARY FOR THE RURAL SCHOOL. 

In. addition to 'the textbooks listed as sources of special reference 
lor the rural teacher, the following books bearing on home economics 
or on methods of teaching are suggested for the rural-school library. 
They have been chosen with -the threefold purpose of providing 
references for tile leathers, reading matter for the pupils>and a loan 
library for the parents) - 

Balderston, L. Hay—- Laundering.” Price, $1 .25. PutoiHhed by theauthor. Phila- 
delphia 

, Carney, Mabel— “Country tile and the country school.” Prim. $1.25. Row, Peterson 
& Co., Chicago. ' 

Carpenter,. F. O.^- “Food, or how the world is fed.” Prim, GO cent'*. American 
Hook Co., Now YorJc City. * 

. . — “How tho world in clothed.'” Price, GO rent*. American Hook Co. 

New York City. 

— : . . —“How the world is housed.** Price, 60 cento. American Hook Co. 

New York City.. . 

- Chamberlain. J. F.— “How we ar$ clothed.” Prico, 40 cent*. The Macmillan Co. , 
New* York City. 

— “How we are fed.” Price, 40 cento. The Macmillan Co. New 

York City. ^ 

. * — “Ho wMvoiuo sheltered.” Price, 40 cento. The Macmillan Co., New 

York City. -f 

C-onn, It. W — “Bacteria yeasto, and molds in tjio home.”. Price, $1.20. (Jinn A 
Co., Boston.. 

Cooley, Anna M.— ‘“Domestic Art in Women's Education.” Price, $1.25. Scribners 
New York City. - 

Dewey, John — “The School and .Society.” Price, $1. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. - 

Farmer, Fannie M. — “The Boston cooking school cook hook.” Price, $1.80. LiUle, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 

Farnsworth, N. W.— “Tire Rural School Lunch.” Price, 25 cento. Webb Publish- 
ing Co., St. Paul. A 

Field, Jessie, and Nearing, Scott.— “Community Civics.” Price, GO cerfto. The 
Macmillan Co.,' New York City. 

Hutchtoonf Robert. — “ Food and, Dietetics.” Price, $3. Wiilium Wood & Co. New 
Yark City. 

Hough, T. H., and Sedgwick, W. T.^-“ Human Mechanism ” Price, $2.40. Ginn & 
Co., Boston. 
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Kinnc, Helen, and Cooley, Anna M. — "Clothing and Shelter.” Price, *1.10. ~Th© 

► Macmillan Co., Now York City. 

Fowl* and Hpuechold Management.” Price. *1.10. The Macmillan ' 
A-O , Now Wk ( lty. 

l.yneh.0 --American National Red Cm*. Texlhook.” Price, 30 cento. ltlakiaton 
1 lulauolpliia. ' 

Maxwel'. A T and Pope. A K.-’ ' Practical Nunn,*." Price. *1.73. Pnlnam 
-Now *ork City. • 

cS^M n 7^K H *!■«», Sanmlem, Philadelphia. 

0 Shea, M. \ am kcll(*R. .1 . II - lleallh and Clea.diueHa.” l*rice. 55 cento. The 

Macmillan (o., Now York City. 

Pickard A. E.-" Rural Kclneatfon." Price, *1/ Weld) PuMi H ldi* Co., Si. Caul 

1 yle.AWalter I,.—" Manual of Personal llynieue" Price, *1.80, Saimdem Phil*. 

dolplua. - ’ 

Kicliardaon , I lorlha J . - - ' • The Woman Wlm Spenda. ’ Price. *1. Whilcoml. & liar- 
rows, ltiktoi). 

Kos<v Mary *. -■ K<5»d for the Family." Price.’ *2. 10. The Macmillan Co New 
lorktily. . 

Sherman, Henry Clapp. Food Producto.” Price, $2.25. Tho Macmillan Co., New 
* ork City. * 
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. TWENTY LESSONS IN CARE OF THE HOME. 
Bor the Rural Schools.’ 

OUTLINE OF Til K BOURSE 

l*<k*tn L Ammgcment and.rare of the kilrhon * 

Ix'S'ton l I. Bar* of ctipbntmts and utensils. 

« Irssuii III. Carooffood: Mdhods of kfcjtiJIlp, slwinp, nml handling * 

IV ; '“T** 1 WHSIe - '■"* 01 "lsp«.il or ,ll»h water. Protect!,® of water at.pnl. 

t in of out-door closet. Simple dlshifiH Umts. PI> * 

I osmit; V. Making sdhp. 

Lwwm )'I. Setting the table. 

L'«.*n VII. Waiting on table. 

I - ssons VIII and I X. cienoml cloAnin • of a room. 

Lsson X. Bare of bedroom. < VenUlaiing an.l cleaning fcrdrooin; making beds. 

_ ^ I -vsson XL Bare of lamps.* | 

l esson XII. Prevention of f*wt<§. , 

L sson XIII. Removing stains, bleaching fubrf.-s, and setting colors, 
lesson XIV, Washing dLsh towels, school curtains, etc. 

I^v'son XV. Ironing. 

lessons XVI and XVII, Care of tliobaby: Food, deep, clothing-, and loathing, 
lesson XVI II. Bust of food, clothing, and house, 
lossnn XIX. How to keep accounts. j 

I.^S4in XX. < are of t he exirrior of the house. 

SUtHiKSTIONS TO THE TKAfllEH. ^ / 

Tlxi purpose of the course, entitled "The Cure of the Home” is to 
give -I lie giils-iitstruotion in (lie yurious household tusks, in or.hu that 
l>etter living conditions may ho secured in the homes. The beauty 
und sacredness of home lifo'-should receive emphasis, so that the girls 
muy feel the importance of. conscientious work in the performance of 
their daily household duties. The girls should- have some insight into 
the sanitary, economic, and social problems that *aro involved in 
housekeeping, so that they may develop an increased appreciation' 
of the importance of the homo maker’s work. ’ * 

Hie two most important things to he taught are “cleanliness and. 
ojjdor.” -Too much emphasis can not he put on t he value of fresh air 
uml sunshine and the necessity for free use of hot water and soap. 
The value of property must lie emphasized. Economy in the pur- 
chase and handling of house furnishings and. equipment must bo con- 
sidetod. Instruction should he given in the care and arrangement of 
furniture and in the care of foods and clothing. Simple instruction 
m t ho care of babies should he given, since the children are gener- 
ally responsible for t he cam of the younger members of their families. 

In some of the lessons more subjects may bo suggested than the 
toachor will have tiyio to take up in a single period. In that case it 
will bo well for her to choose the subject which seems most vital to 
the immediate needs of tl»o community. In many cases sho may be 
ablo to giyp an increased number of lessons, Practico and drill in all 
of the processes involved in h-Jiisowifery are essential to successful 
training. • • • 
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\ • ;■ /> * 

* If a cupboard and table* have boon arranged for the use of rookery 
classes, most of the suggested work ran be carried out with the school 
equipment. Where equipment- is not fit luyid in the school, anj 
school conditions tlo not approximate home, conditions, it may be 
» possible to secure fvermission to give the lesSon in a near-by home of 
one of the girls after school hours. 

In each Wesson the tctirher should strive to. impress the girls with 
the importance of doing soiijc one simple thing well, giving them help- 
ful information in regard to the subject that will he of value to them 
in their own homes. 

The rural teacher' who is 'eager to make her schoolroom an attrac- 
tive place can devote smii^ time in these lessons to sueh problems as 
the hanging and rare u S simple curtains; the earn of indoor plants; 
the arrangement, of pie Hires; the planning of storage arrangements 
for supplies and of cupboards for dishes; ami the preparations .for the 
serving of the school lunch. * ^ 

It will he desirable for the rural teacher to have tlui following sim- 
ple equipment on hand in order to, teach these lessons effectively. 
Additional special equipment can he borrowed from the homes. 


' \ 

Itroom. 1. 

^ X'loihn for cleaning, I). 
•v ni«h ciol l;s. 2. 

• I>ihli towel*, 12. 

Dual brunti, T. 


Klip * I’M K NT. 

1 >nst pan . 1. 

(iarhugc coil (covered),.!. 
1-anip, f. 

Oil can, 1. 


Southern teachers can obtain the following helpful bgllotins from 
Hampton Institute., Hampton, Va., upon request: 

Hamphm l/eullet. V«»l . II. No *). Heusok'*opiug Rule* 

* Hamplnn leaflet. Yol VI. No 2. HouM*k*M*ping and Sanitation for Kuml School*. 
Hampton I .outlet. \ol, \ I, No. 0, llouM*kceping and t'ooking Helen for Kura) 
('oinnmnitcvi. 

C All C. AM* >ASI1AI4|*N OK TU I', Hot *>;. 

A iufi;t*lne n*t • y tut* and irftrt ilct *nHtk »■/<* titr »» rfnnrtitQty rural trhooU. 

ltrewcr. I. W. * Rural Hygiene " Price, $1.25. I.ippmrotl ( V> , Philadelphia 
Dodil. Helen.— ** The Healthful Furtiihom**. ’ JTiee, 00 cent*. Whitcomb A Uar- 
m»n, Ronton. ^ 

Hutchinnon, Wood*. “••Community Hygiene." Price. SO cents. HonglUmi Mitlliu 
( 'o., Ponton. 

Forster, Ktliili H., ami Weiglev, Mildred. — “Food* and Sanitation." Price, $|. 
How, lVter»ou d: Co., Chicago. \ 

Kimie, Helen, and Cooley. Anna M "The Home and the Family.” Price, 80 cent*. 
The Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Kittredge, Mahel*h-"Hou«ekcH»j>ing Notea." Price, 80 cent*. Whitcomb St Har- 
rows, Boston. * 

Kittredge, Maliel H. — "Practical Home Making.' 1 Price, 8<> cents. The Century Co., 
New York City. , > 

• Kittredge, Mattel H. — "A ScH*oiftl Course in Home Making." Price, 80 centa. Th$ 
Century Co., New York City. 

Parloa, Maria. — ‘‘Home Economics. " Price, $1.50. The Century Co., New York, (Tty. 



DETAILED LESSON PLANS FOR THE COURSE IN 
“THE CARE OF THE HOME." \ 

LESSON I. ARRANOEMENT AND CARE Of THE KITCHEN. 

M’lJJKCT MATTKU. * 

In arranging die kitchen tin* three tiling of most importance aro 
111.' Stove, llitt sink, mill the kitchen table. If (hero is no sink in the 
kMrhen, tlioro will lx* some ollior plnVo nrnm^l for washing t| H , 
ilishes, probably the. kitchen table, and this must he- taken into 
eoiisiderat ion when the furniture is placed. As most, of the work 
of-the kitchen is done at the stove and the tahhV, these must both he 
placed ft here the> Will have a Rood light and he near enough to one 
another so that hut few steps. are necessary for Che worker. All the 
furmtun*. should' ho kopt soyhum ami fiw/rom dust that tho kitehon 
wd! have a. neat, and at tractive appearance. A hit of green, a potted 
plant . a neat rug, and a wash table cover, to he put on the table after 
V the dishes have been washed, will help to make the kitchen a pleasant 
plan* for tho family. > ^ 

'I he kitchen should he thoroughly cleaned after each meal -If it 
I.,, become .lusty or disarranged before the next .'meal is prepared, it 
should he put m order More beginning to work with the food. Wlulo 
the cooking is under way everything should lie kept in orderly condi- 
tion. .Inst as soon as the meal is completed t lie left-over food should 
lie covered and pu^ay to keep; scraps and trash should be gathered ' 
up and disposed of; dishes, pots, and pans should he scraped and 
washed in hot soapy water, then rinsed in clear, hot water, dried, and 
pul away. The table should lie scrubbed, the stove cleaned', the 
tl.M.r swept and scrubbed whenever necessary, and overvtlung put 
neatly in its place. , ' -hi 

Care of coal or vmxl rang, :— All spots should he kept off the range 
by wiping with old paper. The range should he washed off with 
soap mid water if it is in had condition. If it is oiled occasionally 
blacking will not he necessary. If blacking is used, it should be ’ 
applied with a cloth and rubbed to a polish with a brush just as the 
lire is being started. Once a week the ashrtf and soot flues back of 
the oven and under it should be cleaned*out. 

l.HrrttUm* for buihling a fire.— la build and care for a fire in the 
coal and wood range, close all dampers, clean th’e grate, and remove 
ashes from tho pan. Put on tho covers anil brush the dust off the 
stove.' Open tho creative damper and tho even damper; leftvo the 
Cheek closed. Lay 'some paper, slightly crumpled into wills, across 
tho base of tho grate. Lay small pieces of kindling wood across one 

i V v' ; ■ ' ** i 
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another, with the large picees on typ. Lay pieces of hardwood or a 
shovelful of coal on top, building tb afcfnit of free circulation of air. 
. If tho stove is to he polished, rub it with blacking. Light the paper 
' from Mow. When the fire begins to hum briskly, add <ial or wood; 
then add more when that kindles. When tho fire burnsj, briskly, and 
blue flame is no longer seen (about 10 minutes), close thcRiven damper. 
Close the draft its soon as tho fire is sufficientlyliot. Brush the 
stove and floor beneath jus soon as tho fire is started. Polish the 
stove. If the fire becomes too hot, open the cheek. Fill tho tea- 
kettle with fresh water ami set it on tho front of tho range. 

# 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It will be well to have, this lesson succeed or follow a cooking 
lesson, for then the girls will have a keener interest in the problems 
of tho kitchen. 

(See Twenty lessons in <’ooking, lesson I.) . .* 

, MRTHOU OF WORK. 

Cleanliness and order are the two points to he considered in this 
. ,CS80n - Th « <loi, ‘S well of each simple household task and the 
thoughtful arrangement and planning of all parts of the .house 
should be emphasized as "of great importance to tho liousckeciicr’s 

Begin the lesson with a discussion of the purpose of the kitchen- 
then discuss its arrangement from the standpoint of convenience, for 
the work that must he done there. • Emphasize the importance of 
having tho-furniture so arranged that work can be done quickly and 
easily, and that the kitchen he given a comfortable ami attractive 
appearance. Have the girls arrange the furniture in the school- 
room. Discuss and demonstrate the euro of the stove by use of the 
school stove.. Assign each girl a time when she is to look after the 
stove on succeeding, days and grade her on her Work. Have each 
girl bring a report from home ns to what she. uTdoing to -help in the, 
ciuo of the home kitchen. Make a specific assignment for home 
work. * ' . 

QUESTIONS imm> TO DEVELOP TUB LE88UN. . 

What is the purpose of the kitchen? * 

What are the principal article* of furniture in the kjlchenf 
What miiflt be kept in a kitchen besides furniture? 

How should wc arrange those thing*? 

Oan wo make any general rules an to arrangements? * 

Why is it difficult to keep the kitchen clean? 

At what times is the kitchen most apt to become disarranged? 

,Why is it important to -keep tho lcitchen in good order? ' 

!l'owi^rm h fl Uld k° V tehe " ,K L at lhe Ume ™ »>«*» preparation of tho meal? 

How should the floor be cleaned? The uUyurils? Tho air? 

How should we take care of lty> kitchen during tho meal? ’ 

What should we do with any left-over food? 

How should wo take care of (he stove after the meal? * • 
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LESSONS IN CARE OF THE HOME. 

* 0 

LESSON II. CARE OF CUPBOARDS AND UTENSILS. 


. SUBJECT 'MATTER. 


It is of the utmost importance that cupl>oards and other places 
where food is stored he kept free from <lirt ami -scraps of food. Ants, 
cockroach*®, mice, and other posts infest dirty places where food is 
kept, and render a house unfit for human habitation. It requires 
constant care and watchfulness on the part of the housewife to keep 
cupboards clean. She must look over the shelves daily, wiping 
them off whenever they need it aiid giving them a'thorough cleaning 
at least once a week. 

The housekeeper should know how to care for the various utensils 
and understand the simplest and heat methods of keeping them 
clean. Utensils should never bo put in the cupboards until per- 
fectly clean and dry. If utensils have become discolored or badly 
coated with materials, they should he specially scoured when- the 
dishes are washed. If something has been hurned in a kettle, the 
kettle can bo cleaned'by filling with cold water, adding washing soda, 
and boiling briskly for half an hour; after that a slight scraping ought 
to take the burned portion off. If not, it should be ladled again 
with soda water. If a kettle has been used directly over a wood 
lire and becomes blackened with soot, it should be rubbed off with 
• newspaper and then with an old cloth. Kettle^ should be dried 
well before putting away. With proper care they seldom become 
rusty. If an iron kettle has rusted,, it can bo rubbed. with kerosene 
and ashes, -then 'washed in strong, hot, soda water, rinsed in dear 
hot water, and dried on the stove. If a kettle is very rusty, it should 
be covered thoroughly with some sort of grease, sprinkled with lime, 
and left overnight. In the morning it should be washed out with • 
hot soda water and rinsed in clear, hot watch A new kettle is gen- 
erally rusty, and shduld/be greased' thoroughly inside and out ami 
let stand two days; then washed in hot soda water. 

Soft chimney brick. can be used for scouring, iron Xtensils and 
steel knives and forks.. If iron pots and frying pans are scrubbed 
with it piece of soft chimney brick each, time they are used and then 
washed in hot Soapsuds, they can be kept in good condition. Tin- 
ware and steel knives and forks can bo cleaned by scouring .with ashes. 
Only fine ashes should be used on tinware. The brown stains on 
granite saucepans should always be scoured off. Coffoo and tea potfe 
should Jhe cleaned daily, the grounds removed, and the interior of the 
pots washed out thoroughly. 'Hie tea kettle should be washed and 
driod, out over night and left open to air. 

PRELIMINARY plan. 


If school lunches are served or cooking lessons given at the school, 
it will be well to use the lesson to got' the cupboards in readiness.. ‘If *, 1 
' it is impossible to do this at school, arrange to have such a lesson in 
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one of the homos outside of school hours. Be sure that the house- 
keeper is in sympathy with the work and will coopcraUvwith the 
plans. ' 

1 METHOD OK Wr>KK. 

Assign each girl a task in the cleaning, scouring of the dishes, and 
arrangement of the cupboard. Set a definite amount to he -done 
and carry, out the plans, leaving a dean and neatly arranged cupboard 
J at the end of the lesson. / , 

\ LESSON 111. CAfeE OF FOOD. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

There are several points of' importance that must bo borne in 
mind if food is to be kept in good condition. Most foods change 
easily. Vegetables and fruits lose water, wilt, ami become unfit to 
eat. Flour and corn meal become moldy. Potatoes decay and 
sprout. Some foods, such as milk,, turn sour. Eggs become tainted 
and butter grows rancid. This spoiling can be prevented with 
proper care in the handling, storing, ami keeping of foods. 

The spoiling of food is due to ,the presence of microorganisms. 

If foods are fresh and sound and kept cool and clean in every way, 
spoiling will not take place readily, because the microorganisms will 
not develop. If the food is roughly handled and bruised, decompo- 
sition will take place readily, for microorganisms develop in the 
bruised portions. Care must therefore be taken* to select food wisely, 
han<Ue it carefully, wash it if it is not already clean, put it in clean 
receptacles, ami keep it in a clean, cool' place. 'All prtts„pans, and 
dishes in which foods are kept or cooked should be thorouglily 
cleansed and rinsed well, so that no fragments of food stick to them to 
. decay and to cause possible infection to the next food that is put in 
EveTy part of the kitchen and storerooms should be kept clean, dry, 
and well aired. Light is the best germicide and purifier known. 

Covered receptacles should be secured for all foods. Those that 
. are mouse proof and insect proof are essential .to a well-kept pantry. 
All bottles and cans should bo neatly labeled and so arranged that each * 
one can be conveniently reached. The outside of the bottle or case 
. should always be wiped off after it has been opened and food has been 
removed from it. The shelves on which food cases are kept should 
be wiped off every day. If a supply of fruit or vegetables is kept on 
hand, the food should bo looked over frequently, and any that shows 
even the slightest suggestion of spoiling should bo removed. Broad 
shoujd be kept in a covered tin btyc, the box washed out once or twice 
a week, and frequently aired. 


V - ■/ 
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PRELIMINARY PLAN. 


If cooking lessons are to bo given, it will b<\ wcU to have this lesson 
in connection with the first lesson and to make it a means of arrang- 
ing for the materials that are to be kept on hand and of determining 
how everything is to bo handled.' 


Devote a large portion of the lesson to a discussion' of the necessity 
for care in the handling, storing, and keeping of food. If facilities 
permit, devote a few minutes to the putting away of foods that are 
to lie used in the next cooking lesson or school lunch, discussing 
the reasons for such care. 


If one looks after the daily disposal of waste, there will bo no*offend- 
ing accumulation of trash. Scraps of food that can be no. longer 
utilized for the table can be fed to the pigs' or chickens, but 
they should not be allowed to stand around alM gather flics. 
A covered pail or pan should be used for holding the garbage Until 
final disposal is made of it. Those portions of waste that are badly 
spoiled and will be of no value in feeding the stock should bo burned 
up at once. Piles of wpste vegetable substances, if suitable, should 
be fed to the stock, and if not, should be buried in a thin layer on the 
ground at some distance from the houso so that they may enrich the 
soil and not attract flies. ‘ 

Utensils that have held food should bo thoroughly washed and 
rinsed with hot water or steam in order to prevent particles of food 
from adhering and becoming spoiled. Milk bottles and pans should 
always be thorougfdy sterilized with boiling water or steam after 
they have been washed. The garbage can should be boiled with 
water and soda each day and rinsed with hot water in order to 
keep it sweet and clean. 

OKI papers that are badly soiled should be burned, but all others 
should be kept for use in cleaning the stove, starting fires, etc. 
Empty cans should be well washed and buried, so that they will not 
provo a breeding placo ftir flios. ’ It is well to pierce them through 
the bottom immediately after opening them’ so that they will not 
hold water. If not convenient to bury the' cans, they should be 
burned up. Dishwater should he emptied some. distance from the 
house unless there is a drain near the house. All Receptacles that 
hold water should be' carefully emptied and all depressions in the 
soil should be filled up to prevent mosquitoes. All waste water can 


METII.OI) OF WORK. 
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LESSON IV. DISPOSAL OF WASTE. 
SUBJECT MATTER. ' 



be used on the garden, 
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• Protection of. water supply .-*- Only water from deep wells should 
be used for drinking purposes, because all surface water and water in 
shallow wells becomes dangerous through seepage from compost, 
pigpens, privies, and other places where decayed organic matter is 
accumulated. In order that the water be kept clean, the well must 
be supplied with a tight-fitting top, which need not be opened, and a 
metal pump te bring up the water. A well platform that allows 
water spilled on it to run back into the well is unsafe, for any filth 
carried on to the platform in any way will bo washed directly into 
the well. Rats, mice, and other animals get infp the well if the top 
is not tight, and these, in addition to being unpleasant, are liable to 
carry germs. \ 

Simple disinfectants . — Sunshine and fresh air are nature’s disin- 
fectants, and should be freely admitted to every part of the house. 
Windows should be left open whenever possible. The windows in 
sleeping rooms should always beopened at night. The interior of 
the house should be kept perfectly dry. Decay does not take place 
in dry places that arc well aired. A damp cellar should be drained 
off, and the grounds around the house should be prevented from 
draining into thc^cllar. Coarse coal ashes should be used to -fill in 
around the house, on the walks, etc., to help secure thorough drain- 
age. The fine ashes should be thinly scattered over the vegetable 
garden in order to restore the valuable properties they contain to 
the soil. Wood aShcs can be used as a simple disinfectant to cover 
decayed organic matter. Whitewash is a good disinfectant and 
should be frequently used both inside and outside the houso and on 
att outbuildings. Slacked lime is valuable as a disinfectant for use 
in the cellar or bam lot. Kerosene and creoline also make good dis- 
infectants for frequent spraying of the barn lot. 

Care of out-of-door dasets . — The privy should be so arranged that, it 
may be cleaned often and all excreta disposed of in a safe way. The 
building should be so well built that there will be no cracks for the 
constant adnrii&sion of flies. In a poorly constructed building, old 
paper can bo posted in the cracks to make the structure fly proof. 
After each using dry earth, street dust, or lime should bo sprinkled 
through the seat, then the scat should bo closed to prevent flics or 
mosquitoes entering. The top of the seat should be frequently 
washed, and both the seat and the floor in front of it scrubbed at 
least once a week. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It will be well to teach this lesson at a time when improvements 
are necessary in the care of the schoolhouse. The discussions in 
regard to out-of-door closets will have to be taken up at a time when 
the girls are alone wjth the teacher. 
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Discuss the disposal of tvaste, the care of garbage etc for the 
home and for. the school. Talk over the cafe of^Lte from Z 
school lunch and discutfe methods of keeping the school in sanitary 
condition. Follow this by general cleaning about the schoolhousl 

LESSON V. MAKINO SOAP. 

• SUBJECT MATTER. 

t 

HOMEMADE MAUD SOAP 

0 pounds fat. * ' . , * 

] f<an lye. 1 pmt of coId water - 

Molt the fat slowly. Mix lye and water in a howl or kettle are a' tin pan) 
stirring with a stick until the potash dissolves. Add the borax and allow the mixture 
lotvol. ( ool the fat and when it is lukewarm add the lye, pouring it in a thin stream 
and stirring constantly Stir with a smooth stick until about as thick as honey and 

nrr r u 'r> ,,r th ° mixture ^ 

before losing ^ ° Ild ^ * c " 0 '- tiry p, “ cc for 10 *o ripen 

bad k Srn l ° U? 'T < ' arpf , Ul m>t Bpatt0r poUl8h or '> c <>» *»>• hands, as it 
w^tlm n<i " 0rR , " ,rn0<l Wi,h n,,> wiU ' ^ase at once. Do not 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

Some time before this lesson is givbn ask the girls to bring scraps 
of fat from home. See that these are in good condition, anfl weigh 
then to determine the portion of the recipe that can be made. Ask 
if one of the girls can bring sufficient borax for the recipe. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Have the girls look the fat over and put it on to melt, watching it 
uiefully. While it is heating and cooling, discuss the process of soap 
making, cost of materials, care necessary j n the making of soap and 
importance of its use. Get the other materials ready for the recipe 
and a box for molding the soap, and have the girls work together. 
After the soap has hardened and been cut, have the girls put it away 
on a shelf to dry. ' 1 JV 

LESSON VI. SETTING THE TABLE. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

Points to he remembered when a meal is to be served: The dining 
room must bo clean, free from dust and flies, well {tired, sufficiently 
lighted, and in gootj order. . • # 

Die table must be perfectly clean and covered’ with a clean white 
cover (tablecloth, doilies, paper napkins, or oilcloth). - 
A vase of flowers or leaves, or a small potted plant, arranged in 
tho center of the table, will help to make the table attractive. 

95619°— 17— Bull. 28 2 1 
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*■ 

The table should bo prepared with everything necessary for serving 
the meal, but only those foods plafccd on it that wjll not be spoiled 
with standing. If there is danger of the food attracting flies, cover it 
carefully. 

Plates for everyone who is to partake of the meal should be 
arranged at oqual distances from one (mother, half an inch from the 
edge of the table. „ 

The knife should bo placed at the right of Ihe plate with the cutting 
edge toward the plate and half an inch from the edge of the table. 

The fork should be placed at the left of the plate with the tines of 
the fork turned up and half an incli from the edge of the table. 

The spoon should be placed, bowl upward, at tho - right of the plate, 
to the right of the knifo if it is to be used first, to the left of tho knife 
if it is not used until after the knife is used. It should bo placed 
half an inch from the odge of tho table.' Spoons and forks for serving 
should be placed at tho right of tho ono who is to serve. No ono at 
the table should have to use tho personal fork or spoon for serving 
either herself or othors. , 

The napkins should bo.simply folded and placed at tho left of tho 
fork. 

The tumbler should bo placed at tlicjipper end of tho knife. 

Cups and saucers should bo placed® tho right of the plate with 
the handle of the cup turned to the right. 

The individual butter dish, if used, shpuld bey placed at tho upper 
left hand of the fork. . 

Saifs and peppers should be placed in tho center of. tho table or at 
tho sides where they can bo conveniently readied. Individual salt 
dishes, if used, should be placed immediately in front of the indi- 
vidual plate. 

N The chairs should be placed up to tho table after it is sot. Caro 
should be taken not to place them so close that it will bo necessary 
to move them when they are occupied* 


. PRELIMINARY PLAN. ' 

• If possible, arrange to give this lesson before Lesson VIII in the 
•’ sories of “Twenty Lessons in Cooking” is given; then the-empliasis 
in that lesson can bo put upon what to servo, proper .combinations, 
etc., while this lesson gives the drill in tho arrangement and handling 
of dishes. •. « ' 

It is desirable to give tho girls thorough drill in table setting and 
table service, since much of tho pleasuro derived from eating foods 
depends upon careful attention to these processes. 

Be careful to see that everything necessary is on hand to set the 
table nicely but simply. For class practice a small table can be set * 
for four. This will necessitate a table cover; five or mpre dinner 
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plates, four butter dishes or plates, four tumblore, four cups and 

’ Wes ’ forks, four teaspoons, four napkins a salt 

disl., a platter, one serving spoon, and one serving fork. If these 
h.ngs are not already in the school, they can probably be brought 

{ Zt°Z t. y t lG g \ lni r Cloth8 are not Usod “d can not bi 

oikjoufn tt iST 11,0 ^ b ° “ Usht *» "» * 

lhive a diagram of the arrangement of an individual place at the 
table made on tho blackboard by somo of the girls. 



Fio. 1.— Arrangement of In individual pie™ at table! 

(Adapted from Conley, •< Principles of Cooking”) 

• ««• ’.Spoon. 3: Water glass. 1. Fork. 5. Napldn. 0. Uread-aud-butter plate. Wooer pWi 

♦ t 

METHOD OF WORK. ' ' 

The processes of table setting should be demonstrated With the 
dllions^ 8 haUd a “ d th ° W ° rk 8l *° Uld b<3 adapted t0 homo co »- 
If there is no available table in the schoolroom, the desk tons can 

bo used for individual places. P ‘ 

of nkdim kn^ I th H° f0rm9 Used 8hould be givon-the convenience 
placing knives and spoons to the right, forks to the left and the 

eu P anjl saucer and tumbler to tho right, 'the use of the ulpZ, etc . 

LESSON VII. WAITING ON ^BLe!! 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

nJi? er80n Wh ° is t0 wait ‘ on table must be careful to see that 
~ 18 in readiness before the meal is announced, so that she • 
°“ d° her work readily without subjecting those at the table W 
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• delay. She stiould have drinking water, broad, and butter (if used) 
at band, hot dishes ready for the hot foods, and clean dishes laid out ; 
for the dessert. She innst seo that her own hands are perfectly 
clean .and her hair and dress iii order. A clean, 'neat apron will 
always improve her appearance. The room 'should be clean and 
neatly arranged before the meal is served. 

If the meal is to bo a family one and all are to sit-down at the table 
together, plated will be passed from one to another as they arc served, 

. but it will still be well to have one person appointed to wait on the 
table. She can keep watch and bo ready to supply more bread, 
water, etc.,- when it is necessary and to change the plates for the 
dessert course. She should riso from the table quickly and quietly j! 
m order not to disturb the others and should /ako her place again as 
soon as all necessary service has been rendered. 

The following riiios should be observed: Always handle tumblers 
•from tho base, being careful not to bring tho hands in contact with i 
the upper edge. Kill only three-fourths full. . j 

Servo’lmtteriiuieftt, compact, pieces. PulMjn the table just before \ 
tho meal is served. . , j 

Cut bread in even slfces, pile neatly on serving plate, and place bn 
table, covering with a clean napkin or towel if flies aro bad or* there I 
is danger of dust. Place' dessert dishes at one end of tho table, or 
better still on a side tablo until time to use them, men carrying 
dishes to and from the table be careful not to put the fingers in con- 
tact with tho food. Learn to place the band under tho dish. In 
nico service a napkin is used' between tho hand and the dish or a 
tray is used if the dish is a small one. The tray, should he covered 
with a mipkin or\loily. 

When a dish is paasod, hold it at tho left of tho person to bo served’ 
low enough so that she can help herself readily. Be'suro that each 
dish of food is supplied with a spoon or fork for serving, and turn the 
handle of the serving spoon or fork toward the one being serve*!. 

If a plate is to ho placed in front of a person, set it down from the 
right and remove it from tlie right. •. Never reach in front of others 
at the table. 


When a course is finished remove all large dishes first; then the 
soiled plates, knives, and forks. Be careful to handle only a few - 
dishes at a time and not to pile them. If another course is to be 
served, crumb the table, using a napkin and plate for the purpose and 
brushing the orumbs lightly into the plate. Fill the glasses and 
arrange tho dishes and forks or spoons quickly for tho next course. 

men the meal is over tho chairs should bo moved back from Jthe 
table, the dishes neatly piled and carried to the -kitchen sink, the 
table wiped off, tho crumbs brushed up from the floor, and the' room 
aired. 
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PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

Ivot this lesson bo a continuation of the previous one, puttim; 
emphasis on the motho.i of waiting on table. The some articles 
for setting the table will bo required that were in use in the last 
lesson. In addition to these the girls must bo careful to have clean 
nprons for the lesson on table service. 


method o f work: 


Have the tablo set as a review of the work of the last lesson; then 
have four or six of the girls seated at the table and go through the 
forms of serving one another to any simple meal upon which the class 
may decide. Family mc.al service should be explained and demon- 
strated first; .then service where there is one waitress. Have one 
girl art as waitress and serve all the others. Let them fake, turns in 
offering and plating food, removing soiled dishes, filling tumblcts, eto. 

LESSONS vm ANDMX. GENERAL CLEANING OF A ROOM. 

subject matter. ' j 


Rooms which are in constant use should bo brushed up and 
dusted every day. A thorough ( loaning of each room in the house 
will he necessary every week or two, even though the room is brushed 
up anti kept in order every (Jay. First, all closets, drawers, and other 
receptacles m which articles collect should he cleaned; then all large 
movable articles should he dusted and moved out of the room; those 
that are not readily movable should bo dusted and covered.’ The 
floor should bo. swept with the windows closed; then the windows 
should he opened and the ceiling and walls brushed with a covered 
broom and the dust allowed to settle. Then the floor should he 
wiped. with a damp cloth on/he broom . 1 The woodwork should he 
( loaned with a damp cloth and a soap that is not too strong. Soda 
or sapolio should not he used. The furniture should he carefully un- 
covered and all arranged in perfect order. 

The things that are highest up should be dusted first and oare 
should be taken to collect all dust in tho dust cloth. Tho cloth 
should ho shtfken out of doors after collecting tho dust, washed 
thoroughly, and boiled after using. Tho dust- cloth should bo 
dampened before using on all surface? except the polished furniture 
and windows. 

Sweeping should be done with short strokes and tho broom kept 
close to the floor, so that tho dust will not fly about/ The corners of 
tho room should be swept first, /the dust gathered in the center of the 



..., , wJn? , “ WUI re <l u « re a morougn grubbing. After SW6eping tho floor 4^ 
The If i s t V C , J u MT 11 P ° rt,0n * hould ‘ ** a time with a floor brush and «oap. 

W k 4 “ d , h® ' ollow6d whcn ^rubbing. Scrubbing water should bo ghanged bi 

quently. A doth should be wrung out of clear water for rinsing and drying the Seor. 
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room and then swept into the dust pan. '‘ The dust, should bo hunted 
up; for it may coirtuin disease germs. The broom should bo cleaned 
after using. 

; ° * x . , 

'Small rugs should 'be cleaned out«of iloors. They should be swept, 
beaten, and reswept; then foiled until ready to put on the floor. If 
the. rug is a large one lin'd not,. be removed, it should be wiped over 

with a damp cloth, rolled up,, and the* under side of the rug and the 
floor beneath it wiped up. 

After tho room has been cleaned, the windows should be arranged 
so that a supply of fresh, clean air can come constantly into the room. 
This is essential to every room in the house if perfect health is to ho 
maintained. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It will be well to have Lesson IX given in one of the homes some 
day after school hour?L if possible. If that can not be arranged, the 
schoolroom can be uulized as the place for practice. 

METHOD OF WORK. * 

Devote Ivcsson VIII to a discussion of the methods of cleaning anti 
to various short tasks about the schoolroom. . Li Lesson IX have t he 
'•girls go through the entire process of cleaning a room. Assign some 
portion of the tosk to each one of the girls so that all of them can take 
part in the work. Supervise the work carefully, assign homo practice 
in the cleaning of rooms, and have each girl clean a room at home once 
a week for a month 

LESSON X. CARE OF THE BEDROOM. 

. SUBJECT MATTER. 

As sooii as tfne is dressed in the ‘morning, tho windows in the bed- 
room should be opened to air the room jmd tho bedclothes should be 
separated and put on chairs. bcfoVo the window to air. Tho slo|>s 
should he emptied and tho chamber washed with cold water, using 
a special cloth. The howl should be washed in warm, soapy water, 
which should then ho poured into the chamber ami used for washing 
it. The toilet articles should ho washed, then tho howl rinsed and 
wiped dry. The slop jar should be washed out thoroughly, and* fre- 
quently tho slop jar and the chamber should ho washed out with 
chloride of lime or some other disinfectant. The pitcher should he 
^filled with fresh water and all articles arranged neatly on the wash- 
stand. If towels arc. soiled, clean ones should be supplied. The 
.bed should be made carefully, the mattress turned, the first .sheet 
tucked under the mattress all around, and tho other covers tucked 
m at the bottom and two sides of the bed. The bed should bo kept 
free from wrinkles and smooth in appearance. The pillows should 
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be well shaken ami arranged at the head of the bed. The floor 
should be brushed up, the furniture dusted, and everything put in 
pli.ee. The windows should be left partly opened so that the bed- 
nm.n is well aired. A sufficient amount of fresh air is absolutely' 
essential in a bedroom,, and it is important, that tho room bo well 
aired out during the day and left with windows open at night. .1 
.When the room is to be thoroughly cleaned, the framo of the bed 
should bo dusted and the bed made up. The window shade* should 
lie dusted and rolled up. Curtains should bo well shaken and cov- 
ered if one has a dust sheet. All small articles on the bureau, table 
and shelf should be placed on the bed and the whole covered with a 
sheet.. Tables, chairs, and any other movable pieces should be 
duster! and set outside, the room or covered. Hugs should be rolled 
up ami craned out of doors. The room should be ^wept. and duster! 

As soon as dust, has settled, covers should be removed from the fur- 
niture, and the furniture, nigs, and all small articles shopld bo 
restored - to their places. Shades should be adjusted and tho room 
left in perfect order. The broom and everything else that has been 
used in the wofk should be cleaned ami put back into place. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It may be possible for the teacher to give this lesson in her own 
bedroom or in the bedroom of some of the neighbors. Unless this is 
feasible the only way to have it effective is to have the girls report, 
each flay on tho work they do at homo. 

✓ 

METnOI) OF WORK. 

Illustrate each process and give reasons for everything that is .' 
doin', hinphasizo the importance of the sanitary care of the bed- 
room, a regular time for doing the work, and the benefit of having 
each member of the family care for her own personal belongings and 
her own portion of the hodroom. 

LESSON XI. CARE OF LAMPS. 1 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

Directions for cleaning and filling the lamp.— A bright light comes 
from clean burners that allow a good draft. This means constant 
care on the part of the one that looks after the lamps. In tho daily J 
cleaning of. lamps, first dust tho chimney shade and the body of tho 
lamp. Wash tho chimney. If sooty, clean with newspaper bkoro 
washing. Next, turn the^wick high enough to show all the charred 
part; cut this off, making it perfectly e ven, then rub with a piece of 

,hl “ l r hcr b arquRlnlwl w,th ,ho IMMtbllUta. Of .lortrldty and oilier method* of 
kdUUra** 11 "* tmmU * ■ a “ d lmlruCt h ‘ r >“«>«““ tbo economic u^. ol mod«™ u^Uo, 
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noft paper. Wipe off tin* burner and any other part, of tho lamp that 
aer-ms oily. Dry with another . loth. Fill the body of the lamp with 
oil within an inch of the top, leaving plenty of mom for tho pas that 
may he generated from the kerosene. The gas that is generated in 
a lamp that has been used many times without retilling may be a 
source of danger. £ 

When lighting the lamp first turn (lie wick down, allowing the 
chimney to become heated gradually. If necessary to move the 
lighted lamp,. fiM-tuni. thq wick low. The flaring up ofdiicjla^e 
smokc-s the* chimney. IV. tioY leave a lighted lump- in a room where 
there is no one to watch it. When putting out the light, blow aen.ss 
the chinmev. never down into it, as this might- send the flame down 
int4» (he* kerosene. 

About once a month give the lamp a thorough cleaning. Spread 
out a newspaper and take the lamp apart. Wash t.lje chimney and 
shade in hot. water and dry with a towel. Polish, using soft paper. 
Hoil every part of the burner in w ater to which two tal)les|M>ons of 
soda have been added. Put new wicks in. if all old ono.^ are dirty. 
Put the parts all securely together again. Keep an old pan and [cloths 
exclusively "for this purpose, and bo very careful not to get a drop of 
kerosene <>r tin* dirty hands near any foods. 

Have a regular time of the day for clctming lamps, preferably 
immediately after all the morning work has heeh done after break- 
fast-. Do not till the lamps near the kitchen sUive. Do not li.rht a 
inat4*h while the oil ran is out. Never till a lamp while lighted or 
while near another one wlueli is lighted. If a lire is caused by kero- 
sene, smother it with a heavy rug ox woolen garment. Do not 
attempt t4> put it out with water. \ 


I PUKI.IMINAHY PLAN. 

It will he well to give this lesson just before some evening enter- 
tainment at the srhoolhouse. if there are no lamps at the srhoal 
have a few brought in from neighboring homes. Secure an old p i 
and cloths to use in cleaning. 

MKTIIOD OF WORK. 

Talk with t}ie girls about tho cost ami properties of kerosene and 
the danger of having a light near a can of kerosene. Explain the 
draft bjr means of which the kerosene can bo made to burn on the 
wick, and tho danger if the burner becomes clogged up and the draft 
cut off. Have the lamps taken apart, burners boiled, chimneys 
cleaned, and body of the lamps filled and wiped off. Then havoUhe 
lamps lighted to see that they burn properly. 
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LESSON XII. PREVENTION OF PESTS. 
sriUKtrr matter. 

Household pests an* annoying, dangerous to health, and distinc- 
tive to property. Hosts carry disease germs from one person to 
another ami fmmSothcr animals to huniitn beings. Absolute) cleanli- 
ness in every part, of the house is essential if the. place is he kept 
fret' from pests. As a rule, pests' flourish in dark, damp, dirty places. 
Hie housekeeper cun keep her place free from pests with tho proper, 
cure. Jf pests get started, the housekeeper should know how to 
exterminate them. . ^ 

A few simple methods of extermination are here given: 

H< . Kerosene shouhl he poured into all cracks and a brush, 

dipped, in kerosene, run briskly over all surfaces. Care must bo 
taken to have no lire in the house, while t his is being done. Windows 
should he* open and the room kept free 'from dust. In four days this 
should he repealed, to kill any hugs that mav have just hatched. 

('ockrtwclits ami watirbugs. — A solution of 1 pound of alum to 
:> pints of water should he poured into all eraeks. Insect powder 
and borax are also elfeetive. Absolute elennli ness and freedom from 
dampness* are necessary if the house is to be kept free from roaches. 

Oil of cloves or pennyroyal on pieces of cotton batting 
scattered about in the places where ants appear will drive them 
away. Saturating the nests with coal oil will destroy them. Food 
which attracts ants should he removed from places which they are 
apt to reach. „ 

H<it$ aiul win are best exterminated by the use. of a trap or 
one* preparation like ‘’Hough on Hats.” Traps should be set 
nightly and slnniid bo scalded ami aired aft^r a mouse has been 
caught . Hat ttolcs may he stopped up by sprinkling with chloride 
of lime and then tilling. with mortar or plaster of Haris. 

Mosquito* ft breed in sw mpy places or in old barrels or kegs or 
tin cans which hold stagnant water. Therefore, if the swampy 
places bo drained and the grounds about tho house kept free from 
stagnant water tho housekeeper will generally not bo troubled with 
mosquitoes. Empty barrels or kegs should he inverted and old tin 
cans should ’have a hole punched in the bottom so that, they will 
not catch water. All high weeds near the house should he cut down 
and destroyed so that they will not provide a damp- place to harbor 
mosquitoes. If it As impossible to get rid of all standing water, tho 
breeding of mosquitoes can bo checked by pouring ke/osono oil on 
the water. One ounco of oil on 15 square feet of water is sufficient. 
This will have to bo renewed at least onco in 10 days. Tho doom, 
windows, and ventilators of tho house shouhl be well screened as a 
protection against mosquitoes. 
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Flies are ono of tfio greatest carriers of typhoid and other germs 
and filth of all sorts. They can be gotten rid of only 'when the 
breeding places are dostroyod and the flies killed as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Materials that attract flies should not be oxposod in and 
about the house. The houso should be woll screened with wire mesh 
or mosquito netting to koep out the flies. A fly swatter should be 
kept at hand. Stables should be cleaned daily and the barn lot 
frequently sprayed with korosone, creoline, or limo. 

-*■ ^ eas he troublcsomo if cats or dogs are kept in the houso. 

These, house pets should be given frequent baths, the rugs on which 
they he should be brushed and shaken daily, and the floors- washed 
with soap and water and wipod with kerosene. 

Moths are apt to devolop in woolen garments unless the gar- 
ments are thoroughly shaken and absolutely protected by wrapping 
in newspaper and put away. Woolen garment^ that aro used only 
occasionally should be kept in a light, dry place, handled frequently, 
and hung in the sun occasionally. Moths or carpet beetles can be 
exterminated from carpets by applying keroseno 
** 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. fi 

Give this losson at a time whon the girls aro asking about thd* 
household pests or when tlio school is suffering from some pests. 
It would bo well to have the lesson in tho spring just before .school 
closes, so. that the girls can put -into practice what they learn. It 
may bo desirable to dovote the efforts to tho destruction of one par- 
ticular pest. For example, a fly crusade may bo inaugurated. 

METHOD O'F WOKK. 

If there are posts in the schoolroom, discuss their habits, what 
seems to attract them, where they como from, etc. Havo girls 
report any pests they have at homo. Explain why they aro dan- 
gorous, toll how they can be oxtorminatod, and assign to each girl 
the extermination of one household post. Have her report oach 
day the success of hor offorts. Continue this work for sovoral weoks. 

LESSON XIII. REMOVING STAINS, BLEACHINQ FABRICS, AND 
• SETTINO COLORS. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

As garments and household linens are apt to become stained and 
thus lose their attractiveness, it is well to" know remedies for tho 
mopt common stains and the principle upon which their removal 
depends. All -stains, should be removed as soon after they occur , 
as possible. Boiling water will loosen and remove coffee, tea, and 
fresh fruit stains. The stain should be held over a bowl and the 
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water poured upon it with some force. Cold water wiU remove stains 
from blood or meat Juice. Soaking will help in tho removal of blood 
• stains. Rust stains can be removed by wetting the stain wRfr lemon 
juice, covering with salt, and placing in tho sun. Stains from stove 
blacking, paint, and grass can be removed by soaking in kerosene 
arid washing well with soap and water. Ink stains can bo removed 
by soaking in water, removing as much as possible, then soaking in 
niiJk. Stains from cream and other, forms of grease can be washed 
out in cold water, followed with warm water and soap. 

White cotton and white liften materials can be bleached by expos- 
ing while damp to the sunshine. If left out overnight the bleaching 
process is made effective by the moisture furnished by the dew arid 
frost. A stream of strain from the teakettle may also help the 
bleaching process. 

Some colors are set by the addition of a small amount of acid to 
the first water in which they are soaked, while others are se$ by the 
use of salt. It is necessary to try a small amount of the material 
before dipping in tho entiro garment in order to be sure of results. 
Vinegar should be used for blues; use one-half cup to one gallon of 
water. Salt is most effective for browns, blacks, and pinks. In 
most cases two cups of salt to one gallon of cold water will be enough. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

The towels used for drying dishes or the linen used for some school 
entertainment may have become stained with coffee, fruit, or some 
other substance. Make this the basis of a lesson and have the girls 
bring other things from which they Wish to remove stains. Each 
girl should havo an article from which to remove a stain. Let this 
lesson be preliminary to tho lesson On laundry work. % 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Examine the various articles at hand from which stains are to be 
removed Discuss tho method of removal and hay© each girl Work 
on her own stain until it is as nearly removed as possible. 

^ LESSON XIV. WASHING pl£H TOWELS, SCHOOL CURTAI NS, ETC. 

/ SUBJECT MATTER. 

Dish towels should be thoroughly washed out at least once a day. 
Wash one piece at a time (cleanest first) £4 warm soapy water and 
rinse in clear Water in another pan. Hang up in the sun, if possibly 
so that the air will pass through*. Boil at least once a week in soapy 
water to keep fresh and white. Sunshine and fresh air are yaluabte* 
for the purpose of bleaching and purifying. 
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Wwh the school curtains in hot, soapy water; boil, rinso, and .blue 
slightly. A small amount of thin starch may be dosirable for the 
curtains. A thin starch can bo inado as follows: 

RKCtrB FOR THIN STARCH. , 

1 cun starch. J cup cold water. 

I teaspoon lard. 3 pinUi , M)ili „ g wa(cr 

Add the .-old water to the starch ind lard, stir until smooth, then add the boiline 
water sloyly , sturiuR constantly. Itoil for several minutes in order to cook the starch 

if nectswlry U ‘ Cn ■ i " ld °“ e pUlt ° f cold watcr and a 8ma11 arnu ' ,nt «>f bluing. Dilute 

Hang the curtains in the sun to dry, shaking well before putting on the line and 
In ding the edge over at least fi inches. Be sure to have a clean line. When dry 
fold carefully. A short time before *imninp, sprinkle well. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It mj*y be desirable to give this lesson earlier in tho course, if 
cooking lessons arc being given and dish towels are in uso, or if tile 
school curtains artf badly soiled. Other articles may be washed 
if Jimo and facilities permit. 

l ■ 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Discuss briefly the need for laundry work and the general princi- 
ples. I lave’ the girlh each take a turn washing the towels or cur- 
tains; examine tho articlo after it is washed and give careful diree- 
tidns for the boiling, bluing, and starching. While these process^ 
are being completed, have some of the girls prepare tho line. Have 
two girls appointed to bring the towels in off the line before they go 
• borne from school. . 

LESSON XV. JRONINQ. 

V 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

To do good ironing it is necessary to havo a firm, unwarped ironing 
board. This should bo covered with some thick woolen matorial and 
a white muslin cover that is clean, smooth, and tightly drawn. 
The thick cover should bo tacked on, while, the 'top cover should bo 
pinned so that it can be easily taken off for cleaning. A heavy holder 
should be provided for handling the’ irons. Irons should bo clean 
and smooth. Paper should bo kept at hand to keep tho irons clean 
and a piece of beeswax, sandpaper, or salt should bo provided for 
keeping them smooth. A small cloth should bo used to wipe off the 
iron after using the beeswax. A newspaper should be spread on the 
floor to protect any pieces that may haing down that far while being 
ironed. The* coareor towels should be ironed firet.Ks the irons grow 
smoother the longer they are used. Starched pieces should not be 
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ironed until the irons have become very hot. Every piece should be 
ironed until perfectly dry. If the article is first' laid smooth it will 
be easier, to iron it and keep it in shape. As soon as ironing fe com- 
plcfccd the articles should bo hung yip to air out well 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. . 

Arrange to have the ironing lesson just as soon after the laundrv 
lesson as possible. It will probably be easy to borrow the necessary 
equipment from near-by homes. Each girl can be appointed to 
bring something that will contribute toward the equipment and 
oiks girl can be appointed to have the fire ready and another to put 
the irons on to heat before tho lesson hour. , 


METHOD OF; WORK. 

Call the girls together early in "tho morning or at some other time 
previous to the lesson period and give them directions for sprinkling 
the articles to be ironed. When the class hour comes, demonstrate 
the method of ironing, folding, and hanging the articles and have 
the girls take turns doing the work. 


LESSONS XVI AND XVII. CARE OF THE BAiiY. 


SUBJECT MATTER. 

Because young^irls are fond of little children and must often help 
their mothers with their baby brothers and sisters, they should know 
, w to c,ire for them. It is essential that they understand the fol- 
lowing points: The little body needs protection. The head is soft 
and tho brain may bo injurod by hard bumps or pressing. The skin 
is tender and is easily irritated by the bites of insects, friction, etc. 
hacking, wiggling, etc., are necessary to the development of the baby’s 
muscles, but the baby should not be played with.all the timo for it is 
well for it to lie quietly a portion of tho timo while an'uke. It should 
not be made to sit up until ready to do so. A desire to creep should 
i>e encouraged. Standing or walking should not be taught the baby 
until it tries to do so for itself and then it must be helped verv care- 
fully. ■ * J 

The baby should have plenty of fresh air and should bo allowed to 
-spend much of its time out of doom. In cold weather the baby must 
l>o>wamily covered and sheltered from high winds. Its eyes should, 
always bo protected from strong sunlight. ^ ^ i 

Regular hours should bo observed for sleep and the baby should bp 
put to bed early at night. If the house is not well screened, a mos- 
quito bar should be put over the baby’s crib. Clothing should be 
light and looso, so that the body can move freely. 
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• Perfect cleanliness is necessary to keep tho.baBy’s skin in good con- 
dition. A daily bath should be given. A morning hour is usually 
the best time for bathiiig the baby, midway between the meals. 

i ])ab y should be taught to use the chamber before the bath 
ami after the nap. Everything should be ready before the baby 
is undressed. The room should bo very, warm. The water should bo 
only moderately warn and should bo carefully tested, to make sure 
that it is not too hot. The towels and covers for the baby should be 
at hand The head and feet' should be washed first, and the body 
soaped before putting the child into the bath. Little soap should be 
used for washing the baby, for even the best soap is strong and apt to 
irritate the dol.cate skin. Tho bath should be 'given quickly the 
body wiped very dry and covered is soon as washing is completed. 

I he baby should be fed in small quantities at regular intervals and 
given plenty of cold water to drink. Not until 11 or 12 months of 
age should it bo given solid or semisolid food . Evon then milk should 
continue to form the basis of the child's diet, and of this a considerable 
quantity should be used— about a quart a day from the twelfth 
month on. As tho child grows older a more varied diet will be neces- 

saty. The most hygienic methods of food preparation must always 
be observed. ' J 

Certain foods should never he given : Fried foods, pastries, condi- 

ments, pickles, preserves, canned meats, fish, pork, sausage, cheap 
candies, coarse vegetables, unripe and overripe fruits, stimulants, 
foods treated with a preservative or coloring matter, and half-cooked 
starches. , . 

PRELIMINARY^ PLAN. 

The teacher should talk with the girls in order to see what points in 
connection with tho care of the baby it.is necessary for them to know 
in order to do their work at home intelligently. . 

METHOD OF WORK. * , 

It will probably not be possible to have anything more than a class ’ 
discussion of tho points in question, but the girls’ home experiences 
ought to make this discussion vital. If there is a nurse is the neigh- 
borhood who can be securod to give one lesson on the care of the baby, 
the teacher should supplement her own lessons with an additional 
lesson by the nurse. • 

In connection with tho care of the baby tlib teacher will be able to 
secure help from bulletins entitled: 

Infant Care Care of Children, Series No. 2, Bureau Publication No. 8, Children’e 
Bureau, Unitfid States Department of I.ahor, Washington, D. C. ' - 

Pood for Young Children, Farmers’ Bulletin 717, Division of Publications, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. . t ^ 

TheCaro of the Baby, United States Public Health Service. 

: T “o Summer Care of Infants. United States Public Health Service. 
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LESSON XVIII. COST OFtFOOD, CLOTHINO, AND HOUSE. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

It is of great importance that all children learn the value of prop- 
* erty in an elementary wav. This will prepare them for the knowl- 
edge of the cost of living that is essential. They can learn that the 
cost of food can be decreased by keeping gardens and by proper 
choice, care, and handling of foods; that care of clothing will reduce 
this item of expense; and that the owning of ono’s own house and lot 
is something worth forking for in order to reduce the cost of rent. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

The toucher wHl have to acquaint herself thoroughly with condi- 
’tions in tho community so that she can talk intelligently with the 
girls, emphasize the right points, and give them constructive help. 

METHOD OP WORK. 

Begin with a discussion of the cost of food ; how much tho children 
earn or spend during tho Week ; and why it is worth while to cook and 
sew well, and look after property. Continue such discussions from 
time to time in connection with other school work. * 

| LESSON XIX. HOW TO KEEP ACCOUNTS. 

subject matter. 

It is well for one to* keop a written rocord of all money received 
and all money spent. Children should bo taught to do this as soon 
as they aro big enough to have money in their possession. ,A simple 
htllo notebook in which all expenditures are entered on tho rmht 
side and all rocoipts on tholeft side, with the balance drawn up each 
wcok or month will provejan easy and satisfactory method of keeping 
accounts. • If tho little gi\l learns to do this with her pennies, she 
will be bettor ablo to take care of the moro important, household 
accounts when she is in charge ol a home. However, then) will be 
no good incentive for her to keep accounts unless she is endeavoring 
to savo for some good purpose. If she learns to save for the ifuturo 
purchaso of a book, a dross, or soino littlo treat, she will fool that 
her account kooping is worth whilo. As a housekeeper she will, ap- 
preciate tho importance of saving for somo future good to the family— 
a better house) school for the children, etc! 

• 1 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

In order to make the lesson on koepjng accounts of vital interest* 

. introduce it at a time when the girls in the class are saving for some 
Sjxjcific purpose— material for a dress to bo made in sewing class, 
refreshments for a party for their mothers, a school library, or som* 
thing else that will be a pleasure and htalp iu school work. 


o" THBEB SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING* 

METHOD OF WORK. ' 

Aftor discussing the possible sources of income of the girl and of 
her family , and'tlio means of increasing and taking care of that' 
income discuss simple methods of keeping accounts, illustrate th'cm 
on tlio blackboard, show how t<, balance tho accounts,.' and see that 
each girl has a small book for tho purpose. It may bet neccssary'to 
make or to rulo this book as a nortion o/ the class exerciso. 

LESSON XX. CARE OP THE EXTERIOR Of; THE HOUSE. * 
i SUBJECT MATTEK. * ■ . 

Closely allied to the housekeepers work within tho home is. tho care 
of the oxtenor of tho houso and its surroundings. It is absolutely 
; n«cessftry that tho grounds ho kept neat ami clean. In addition to , 
this they should be made. attractive by tho careful selection of a few 
j shrubs rightly placed. While tho gardens at the rear of tho house • 
may bo planned solely for tlio pleasure and. uso of the family in ’ 

I Pining the lawn at tho sides and front of tho house the neighbors 
and passers-by must ho considered. Tho grounds should Jio a picture 
of which the homo is tho center, the shrubs being grouped to frame > 
the picture. In order to do this, tho center of tho yard should he 
left open with an occasional tree or shrub, so placed and pruned that 
it will not hido the house. Shrubs and vines should ho plant od close 
to the houso to broak tho sovoro lino between the houso and. lawn 
and so utilized as to hido tho sheds. _ Tho arrangement and varieties 
of shrubs and vinos should linrmonizo both at iho front and sides of 
the house. One, two, or three kinds should bo chosen as a basis. 

If a shrub is planted at ono corner of tho house, the samo variety 
should be planted at tho other end. Similarly, tho samo sort of vino 
should be planted on both sides of tho front porch. Caro should ! 
bo taken that vines do not alt off tho supply of liHt ami air from 
tho interior of tho house. 

Tho following list of shrubs and vinos for planting closo to the 
house may ho suggestive: . 

, Shrubs: Harberry, deuUia, torsythia, hydrangea, Japaneso quince, dwarf euony- 
mitH, lilac, privet, npiroa, HnowbaJI. <*apo jammue, sweet, nhrub 

Kirn;*: Heston ivy, clbnJtli*, English ivy, honeysuckle, wistaria, climbing roses, ! 
climbing Quonymitfl. 

rho center of tho lawn should bo left froo of unnecessary walks, j 
drives, piles of stones, or pieces, of statuary. A few flowers slmaUftp 
be lan tod among tho shrubs to give, color at different seasons. 

: The exterior of the-houso itself inust bo considered, if tho picture 

" by. the shrubs and vinos is to bo a pleasing ono. Tlio house 

shluld be painted in a soft brown or dark green to blond with tlio i 
landscape of oaks and pines. Tho paint wdl help to" preserve the ' 
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house, but its color must be carefully chosen in order to give a releas- 
ing effect. 

The back yard should be used for vegetable gardens with flower 
borders. For this purpose a deep, fich soil is necessary and ever} 
square foot of space should be utilized. Every family should loam 
to mako use of an increased number of vegetables and fruits and to 
c ook them in a variety .of ways. No crops should bo allowed to go 
to vusto. Intensive .12-months gardening should be practiced. A 
family of five people could be entirely provided with vegetables 
from a garden less than 75 by 50 feet. 

• With the exception of sweet peas, all- flowers needed for picking 
purposes should bo grown in the flower borders ik- the back yard 
Sweet peas should bo planted in rows in the vegetable section. The 
attractiveness, as well as the usefulness, of tho flower borders do- 

• pends upon tho choico and arrangelnent of flowers. The flowers 
sliould.be chosen as to height of plants, color of blooms, and seasons 
of blooming. Tho tallest plants should be placeu at tho back of.the 
border; for a border G fcot wide none of tho plants need be over 5 feet'. 

• There can bo a riot of colors if the flowers are arranged in-clumps of 
four to six throughout th6 entire length of the border. In a woll- 
plaunod flower border some flowers should be in bloom each month. 
Hardy perennial flowers should predominate, with enough annual 

<flowors to fill up tho spaces and hide tho soil. ‘A surprisingly large I 
, number of plants will bo needed. Perennial flowers should be startod 
in seed beds in March and tho plants transplanted into tho flower 
borders in October. Annual flowers should be started in flats in 
early spring and tho plants transplanted into the flower borders in 
April. * Tice well-tried, old-faAhioned flowers will give the best satis- 
faction. Every four years the flower borders need to be Spaded, 
well manured, and replanted. 

. I.I8T8 OF FLOWERS FOR BORDERS. 

f’erenninh. — Hlocding heart, carnations, chrysanthemums, columbine, coreopsis, 
dahlias, gaillardias, gfilden glow, iris, larkspur, oriental poppies, peonies, phlox[ 

.. pinks, platycodon, snapdragon. ‘ 

Biennials. Forgot-me-not, foxglove, Canterbury bells, hollyhock, sweet-william, 
wall llower. ^ ! 

Annuals. A Mean daisy, ager^tum, aster, calendula, ealliopsis, balsam, candytuft, 
cornflower, cosmos, marigold, mignonette, nasturtium, petunia, poppy, stock, sweet \ 
alyssum, sweet pea,, verbena, zinnia, annual phlox, red sunflower, cut-and-come- ] 
9 again sunflower. j 

Each *homo gardener will need to N study garden literaturo to help 
solve the garden problems, for the day' has passed when one needs 
only to scratch the soil with a shell, plant the seods and receive an 
abundant crop* To-day successful gardening depends upon intelli- j 
gent management of tho soil and cropland upon persistent labor. 
96619°“Bull. 23 — 17 3 \ 
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The Department of Agriculture at Washington, I). C., publishes many 
helpful farm bulletins that may bo secured free of charge. 

Many Stato experiment stations publish bulletins on vegetable 
growing. These bulletins aro scntrfree of charge to the people within 
the State on application to tho director of tho experiment station. 
A few of tjie bulletins published by southern experiment stations am: 

The Home Vegetable Garden.— Virginia Truck Ex peri mei it. Station, Norfolk, Va. 
Truck Growing in North Carolina.— Department of Agriculture, Raleigh, N. 0. 
Vegetable Gardening.— Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 

Farm Gardens.— Division of Extension, College of Agriculture, University of Ten 
nessec, Knoxville, Tcim. 

Books on gardening that are useful for the. home, garden. 

Card. — “Bush Fruits.” Price, $1.50. Tho Macmillan Co., Now York City. 
Duncan.— “When Mother lots IJs Garden.” Price, 75 cents. Moffat, Yard & Co , 
New York City. 

Ely— “A Woman’s Hardy Garden.” Price, $1.75. The Macmillan Co., New York 
Cit& 

French.— “The Beginner’s Garden Book.” Price, $1. Tho Macmillan Co New 
York City. 

Lloyd.— “Productive Vegetable Garden.” Price, $1.50. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia. 

The UniTbd States Bureau of Education through its division of 
school and homo gardens sends out literature and gives direct assist- 
ance to thoso schools that wish to have tho homo-garden work car- 
ried on by their pupils. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. *< 

% 

The teacher should visit tho homes .of all tho children in order to 
make herself familiar with tho condition in which their grounds are 
kept. She may be ablo to securo permission from one of the house- 
keepers to use hor grounds for tho practice place for the lesson, or it 
may be more desirable to give this lesson at the school and to conduct 
a school garden as. a model home garden. 

METHOD OF w6rK. 

Discuss the arrangement and care of the home or school grounds. 
JBavo the class clean up the lawn and garden chosen for tho lesson, 
supervising tho work carefully. Assign the cloaning up of the home . 
lawns or work in tho homo gardens for tho coming week. Let this 
lesson serve as a moans of interesting the girls in homo gardening, 
if that has not already been taken up, or of emphasizing tho relation 
of gardening to the housekeeper’s work if they are already interested 
in gardening. 



TWENTY WESSONS IN COOKING. 

* ' 

For the Rural Schools. 


OUTLINE OF THE COURSE. 

I4vsnn I. Discussion of foods and oooking. Management of the kitchen stove. Cooking by dry heat. 
Caked vegetablfg^r fruit. 3 

1.*®." II. Water and 'mineral mailer In vegetal, lea. How to prepcre and serve uncooked vegetable* 
lei luce, cress, cabbage, etc'. Cooking by moist heal. How to boll, season, and serve boot tops turnip 
tops, cabbage sprouts, kale,. spinach, or other vegetable greens, 
losson III. The value of carbohydrates in the diet. Potatoes as a source of carbohydrates. The choioe 
cost, care, composition, food value, and cooking of sweet potatoes and white potatoes. Baked squash’ 
Steamed squash. H 

lxvvson IV. Fruits— their food value and use. Reasons and rules for canning. How to can and use such 
vegetables fits beets, beans, tomatoes, and carrots, and such fruits as figs, grapes, muscadines eddIm 
and peaches. The drying of fruits and vegetables. ' ' 

lesson V. Fata and oils. Vegetables, oontmued. Preparation of white sauos to serve with vegetables 
How to boll, season, and serve such vegetables as Mma or butter lieans, string beans, oowpeas onions' 
pkm, cabbage, oollards, corn , beets, turnips, or carrots. 

Ixvssor. VI. Cereals— ^tinds, composition, care, and general rules for oooking. Ohtmeal, cracked wheat 
hominy grits, corn-meal mush, or rice. Fruits to serve with cereals-stewed prunes, stewed apnies or 
applo sauce. >■ 1 

I A'sson vir. Classification of foods, reviewed. > 

lesson VIII. The planning and serving of meals. 

l-usson IX. Milk, (’are, cost, and food value of milk. The value and use3f sour milk-cottage cheese 
clabber. Rice or cornstarch pudding (plain, caramol, or chocolate). 

1-es.son X. Soups. Cream soups. Cream of carrot, potato, or onion soup; green pea or cowpea soup. 
Toast, croutons, or crisp crackers to serve with soup. 

Lesson XL Eggs. Food value and general rules for oooking. Eggs cooked in shell, poached, scrambled 
and omelot. 

I osson XII. Simple desserts. Custards. * . * 

Uvsson XIII. Batters. Com bread and hoe cake. 

Lesson XIV. Batters (continued). Methods pf making batters light. Use of sour milk and soda Eve 
com pouo and com muffins. Baking-powder biscuits. 

Irosson XV. Moat. Composition and food vaJuo. How to make tough cuts palatable. 1’ork chops with 
fried apples. Beef or mutton stew with vegetables and dumplings. Rabbit .-lew. Baoon. * 
lesson XVI. Baked pork and beans or baked oowpeas. Com dodgers. 

Irosson XVII. Butter cukes. Plain yellow cake. Cocoa, cofTee. tea. 
lesson XVIII. Yeast broad. 

lesson XIX. Serving simple dinners without meat. Baked omelet, macaroni and cheese. 

I osson XX. Sugar. Food valuo and cooking. The use of peanuts in candy. Peanut cookies or peanut 
molasses, or fudge candies, to be made for a special entertainment. 


» SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHER. 

The teacher should learn how the children in her school live in 
their own homes, what foods they use, what foods they raise, and how . 
they prepare and servo thoir foods. The instruction given in the 
lessons should bo based on this knowledge. Possibilities for the 
improvement of accepted methods should be considered. Those 
foods should be used in the recipes which the children can afford to 
uso at home. Thoy should be encouraged to raise other foods in 
thoir gardens and to keep chickens, pigs, and cows. 
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THREE SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING. 


Elementary principles of nutrition and sanitation should he 
taught. Simple meals should be planned with plain but well-cooked 
dishes. Variations should bo suggested and the value of a mixed 
diet emphasized, ('are should be taken not to waste time on points 
that are unrelated to tho homes of the girls, except as such points 
may be necessary to raise their ideals. 

All the work should he carefully done. * Sanitary handling of food 
and care in storage of foods should be insisted upon. Careful atten- 
tion should ho given to the dish washing, care of dish towels, etc., 
emphasizing -those points in sanitation, involved. The girls should 
be drilled faithfully in all points essential to the handling of anything 
that comes in contact with tin* food. 

Proper methods of sweeping and cleaning should he employ'd 
and thoroughness practiced in every detail of the work. Thorough 
drill in these processes should he given. j 

'flic order in which tlvc lessons are to he given will he regulated in 
part by the season of the year in which they occur, the locality, the 
foods obtainable, and any special local needs. However, care must 
be taken that the lessons occur in proper sequence*, so that the pupils 
will see the relation of one to the other and will appreciate the value 
of each. It may he necessary to combine two lessons or to give 
only part of a lesson. In some of the lessons more recipes are sug- 
gested than could he prepared in a brief period. In every case the 
choice of recipe wdl have to be made by Hie individual* teacher. 
Wherever possible, simple experiments to show the composition and ’ 
effect of heat on food should lie used. ‘ j 

No attempt has been made to give a complete set of recipes. 
Those included are chosen to illustrate the subjects to he discussed j 
in the lessons. A few havo been, taken from the Farmers’ Bulletins 
and from circulars of. the Extension Service of the Department of | 
Agriculture. Tho others lnivo been carefully tested and used with 
satisfactory results. Tho teacher who desires to* make use of a 
greater number of recipes will do well to supply herself with one of j 
the textbooks listed. Level measurements should he used iu the 
preparation of all tho recipes and all the directions should he care- 
fully followed. . 


The first few lessons are more fully outlined than the others, 
furnishing suggestions lor methods*. of procedure that can also be 
adapted to tho later lessons. Tho teacher should have a detailed 
plan for every lesson, outlining her method of work, the leading 
questions for the discussion, and the borne assignment which she 
desires to make. 


tfoods that are in common use are suggested for the lessons out- 
lined. There will necessarily he exceptions to their use in different 
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Jocalitios. If foods used in the homes are harmful because of tile 
manner in which they imv prepared, the teacher should do aJl in 
her power to correct the custom, hut she mustvbo careful not to 
ho too radical. If the lessons given are not repeated by home 
inaeti.v, time will bo practically wasted. Simple meal service 
should bo introduced wherover possible, and ns much instruction 
on the furnishing and care of the kitchen should ho included ns 
time permits. 

K.v the time the course is completed, the girl should be able to 
keep her kitchen in sanitary condition, and she should have a knowl- 
edge of food values and of the processes of cooking sufficient to 
provide simple, wholesome meals for her family. 

For the teaching of food values, it will he helpful to secure the set 
of.l o food charts, that can be obtained for $1 from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. -C. 

1 ho State Department of Kducation or the State university, cob 
lege, or normal schools, through their extension departments, may 
issm« material that will bo of help to the rural teacher in planning 
her lessons. 

The teachers will find. it helpful to secure and study the Farmers’ 
>£> Bulletins listed below. Single copies of these bulletins can he ob- 
tained free by writing to the Division of Publications, Department of 
* Agriculture, Washington, 1). ( 

farmers’ bulletins • 

No. 34. Moats: Composition ami cooking. 

No. 142. Principles of nutrition and nutritive value of food. 

No.' 203. Canned fruits, preserves, and jelly. 

No. 240. Cereal breakfast foods. 

No. 25«. Preparation of vegetables for table. 

No. 293. The use of fruit as food. 

No. 353. Canning vegetables in the home. 

No, 3(13. The use of milk as food. 

No, 389. Hread and bread making. , 

No. 391. Economical use of meat in the home. 

No 487. Cheese and its economical uses in the diet. 

No. 521 Canning tomatoes at home and in club work, 

No. 535. Sugar and its value as food. 

No. 559. Use of corn, kafir, and eovqieas in t he Home. 

No. 565. Com meal as a f< kkI and ways of using it. 

No, 653, Honey and its uses in the home. 

No. 712. School lunches. * 

No. 717. Food for young children* 

No. 807. Bread and bread making in«thc home. / t 

No 808. How to Select fotfcis. No. I. What the body needs. 
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three short courses in home making. ' 


EQUIPMENT FOR OOOKINO I.E8SON8. 

Th« following list of utensils would provide an adequate equip, 
inout for cooking lessons. Some of the utensils should lx> ordered in 
larger numbers, if the class is large and if funds permit. If it is 
possible to obtain serving dishes, they should be provided for a small 
number of persons and used both in class practice and for social 
purposes. If the. school is an active social center and the dishes are 
to 1 h> in uso frequently for many people, the number provided should 
not bo so limited. If school lunches are sieved, each pupil may 
well provide his own dishes. Dust cloths, broom, etc., have been 
included , so that simple lessons in housekeeping n.iay lio given. 


Approximate w«u. 

. Baking dish ! 

Bowls, mixing, 2 

Bread l»oa.r«l * 

Brea*! box 

Broom. 

Brush, scrubbing 

Brush, vegetable 

Can opener 

Cnfltai tiers, lard pails or cans. 

C-orkscrcw 

Cups, measuring, 2 

. Cups, mixing, 2 

Cuttere for biscuits of cookie© 

•Dishcloths, 2 

Dish pain*, 2 

Dish towels, 6 

Double hoi lor 

4 Dust cloths,-fi 

Dustpan anti brush 

Kgg boater 

Flour sifter 

Forks, 6 ....- 

Frying pan 

Glaw jars, 6 Miaou 

Grater., 

Hand basin 

Jelly glasses, 6 

.. Kettle, 6-quart, with lid 

Knife, bread 

Knife, butcher 

Knife, paring 

Knives, case, 6 

• Moat grinder 

Mop 
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SO. :K> 
.00 
. 25 
. 2 ft 
. 35 

. 10 
. 10 


, ‘ A pprox Imitls rout. 

Molding hoard . . ’ . 

Mutltu tins, 2 seta 

Oil stove 

Omelet pan 

Oven 

Pail, garbage (covered). 

Pails, water, 2-quart, 6-qnart 

Pun, baking 


. 10 
.20 
.10 
.10 
.JO 
.40 
.*90 
.75 
.40 
.40 
.10 
. 15 
.CO 
.90 
.60 
.10 
.15 
. 15 
.40 


Pun, cake 

Pans, bread, 4 

Pans, pie, 2...' 

Pitcher, 2*quart 

Plates; 6 .' 

R&inakin 

Rolling pin 

Salt amt pepper shakers 

Saucepans, 3 (I -quart, 2-quart, 3- 

qu&rt, with lids) 

Soap dish..... 

Spatula 

Strainer 

Tablespoons, C j. 

Teakettle 

Teaspoons, 6...- 

Tray 

Wooden spoons, 2 small 


|0 15 
.JO 
1 15 
.25 
. K5 
<10 
s0 
. 1 ) 
10 
10 
10 
.30 
30 
05 
10 
.30 

liO 
10 
JO 
15 
30 
. 10 
.30 
. 15 
30 

19. 85 


.30 

*15 

.20 

;60 

.70 

.40 


Benft if dUket. 

Bowl. 

Cream pitcher. 

Cupe and saucers. 

Knives and Jerks. 

Napkins. 


Plates. 

Sugar bowls. 
Tablecloth. 
Tumblers. # 
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I Austin, Bertha J.— 'Poinwho Science.*’ Price, Vol. 1, 60 cento; Vol. 2, 60 cento 
I Lyona A Carnahan, Chicago. 

Conley, Emma— “ Principles of Cookery” Price, 60 cento American Book Co 
New York City. *’ 

Ha ru, Etta P. “A Handbook of Homo Bionomics.” JVice, 75 cento. Little 
Brown A Co., I tow ton. “ 1 

Jonea, Mary 0 — “I^ms in Elementary Cookev” Price, $1. Lippincotl Co 
Philadelphia. ** 

Kinne, Helen, ami Cooley, Anna M.-“ Food and Health.” Price, 65 cento Tho 
■ Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Lincoln. Mary J.-" Tho. School Kitchen Textbook.’* Price, 65 cento! Little 
Hmwn A Co., Boston. *1 

M. tnilf, Martha L— “ l'<»*Un<l Cookery." Prie?, 96 oonU. Indualrial Education 
Co., Indianapolis. 

Morris, Wphiim-" Household Science and Arto for Elomontary Schools.” Price 
60 cento. American Book Co., New York City. 

Pine, Emma E.— "Tho Scionco of Homo Making.** Price, 90 cento. Scott, Fnnw- 
nmn A Co., ('hi capo. 

Will tapis, Mary K., and Fisher, K. R. — "Theory and practice of Cookery.** .price, 
>1. The Macmillan Co., Now York City. , 
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''DETAILED LESSON PLANS FOR THE COURSE IN 

COOKING. 


LESSON I. DISCUSSION OF FOODS AND COOKING. 

Management of the Kitchen Stove. Cooking by Dry Heat. Baked Vege- 
table or Fruit. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

Foods. Tho body uses foo,d t<> build and repair its tissues,, to pro- 
vide heat and energy, and to rcgulato body processes. Foods differ 
from one another in their composition and in their ability to perform 
the work of tho body. . Thcso differences have led to the classification 
of foods into five groups, which aro spoken of as the five food stuffs 
or food principles. 

Cooking .— While somo foods can bo used as they occur in nature, 
most foods are made more acceptable by tho application qf heat* 
Hoat softens the structure of vegetables and fruits, makes tender 
tho tissues of moat, prepares starch for digestion, develops flavor in.. 
' many foods, and destroys parasites and germs that may be present 
in food. The five food stuffs are differently affected by teat, somo 
- require slow cooking, others require intense heat. Hence, it is neo- 
essary to study cooking that each food may he properly prepared. 

The stove.— A knowledge of tho construction of the stove and the 
methods whereby heat is obtained is necessary if one is to be a suc- 
cessful cook. For all stoves three things are necessary— fuel, a sup- 
ply of oxygen, and a certain degree of heat, known as the kindling 
point, whereby the fire is started. The supply of oxygon is regulated 
by dampers and checks so arranged as to admit or cut off the draft 
of air . 1 

The creative dampers are doors or slides that come below the fire 
box. When open they admit the entrance of air, increase the draft 
and facilitate combustion. 

The oven damper is a flat plate which closes the opening into the 
chimney .flue to decrease the drawing t>f the draft. When the oven 
damper is closed, the hoat from the fire remains in the stove and 
passes around the oven. ’ 

, Chocks are slides or doors higher than the fire box, which, when 
open, allow the cold air to pass over, the fire, retarding combustion. 

40 * • 
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A stovo is also provided with means for disposing of the ashes 
soot, and the gases formed. AU parta of the sLo £e so a Zg3 
that they can be kept clean. ■ 

Sec Twenty Lessons in the Care of the Home. *~ n-n j. 

* PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

Thore should W provided for this lesson some fruit or vegetable 
season (from the homes of the pupils, if possible) that can be 
cooked by dry heat. Each child may be ahle to bring an apple or a 
teacher should be sure to hpve an oven that can be 
:°„ h ? tcd for bakm 8; .and to have the fire well started before the 
lesson begins so that the oven will be ready for use. If there is no 

nln of a nnn? ° f ™ heS *" d hot . can be arranged to surround the 
pan of applos m such a way that they will bake. 

A lesson in geogtaphy and nature fetudy should bo correlated with 
tho cooking lesson to giye the pupils opportunity to study the source 
of foods and the reasons for cooking foods. 

One of the pupils should write the recipes for the lesson on the 
blackboard before the lesson hour. 

RECIPES. 

♦ 

. Baked Apples. 

Wash the apples, core thorn, and cut through the skin with a knife so that the .™i« 
can expand in baking without breaking the skin. Place the apples in a baking d^h 
and fil! each center with sugar. Covor the bottom of the dish Jrith water one-fourth 

in\,u„X a Pl^hem i th ° aPP ' < * T , 80 ^ 20 10 45 minut< *>- b “ tin « ‘Hem evety 
or cold. ace them in a serving dish and pour the juice over them. Serve hot 

Baked Sweet Potatoes. 

»S<rul> potatoes carefully and place in a bakinir nan IIaTca in "a hnf # - r 

• / 

METHOD OF WORK. / 

Discuss very briefly the food that is to be cooked and the method 
• cooking it Have as many apples or potatoes bukedas there are 
members of the class or as the baking dish will hold.** 

Assign tasks to special members of the class 

wu^ V , e ? etable or fruit in tbe OVeI1 “ quicjdy as possible to bake 
cnoh- 0 A ng 18 “ P roce88 toke U P a general discussion of foods and 
cook, n g and & speciaT^iscutaion of the foo^which is beirtg used and - 
tlio method of cooking employed in the leskon. * 

on ** fl tove/and combWion as time 
pemuts Examine the baked article and dispuss methods of serving 
it, time for senring, 1 etc. . r - \ 6 
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Use the finished product for the school lunch or have it served 
nicely in the doss, letting the pupils taste it. Encourage them to 
bring a dish from home to take the results of their work home for 
the family meal if a school lunch is not served, or if they do not need 
a lunch. Give careful directions for washing dishes and supervise 
the housework carefully. ’ . . 

(It may he necessary to go on with some other recitation before 
the baking is completed, in which case one member of the class should 
bo appointed to watch the oven.) 

’« Questions to serve as a guide in the development of 'the lesson : 

What, food have we on hand for use to-day? 

Does this food need cooking? Why? 

How shall wo prepare it for cooking? • 

How shall we prepare tho oven? 

How shall we care for tKe fire? 

How long will it be necessary to cook this food? 

(Time the baking carefully and discuss more thoroughly at the close of the lesson ) 
How can we tell when it is done? 

How shall we serv^ it? - 

Por what meal shall, we serve it? 

Of what value is it to the body? 

How shall we wash the dishes? 

Home assignment — Pupils should prepare the baked dish at homo 
and report their work at the next lesson. 

LESSON II. PREPARING AND SERVING VEGETABLES. 

Water and Mineral Matter in Vegetables. How to Prepare and Serve Un- 

cooked Vegetables, Lettuce, Cress, Cabbage, etc. Cooking by Moist Heat. 

How to Boil, Season, and Serve Beet Tops, Turnip Tops, Cabbage Sprouts, 

Kale, Spinach# Mustard, or other Vegetable Greens. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

Water. All fluids and tissues of tho body contain largo quantities 
v of water, therefore water is regarded as ono of the most important 
foodstuffs required by the body.. Practically all foods contain somo 
water. The fresh vegetables and fruits provide tho body with a 
high per cent of water. 

Water is a valuable medium for cooking. As it heats, small 
bubbles are formed which continually increase in number and size, 
but gradually disappear. Some time before tho boiling point is 
reached an occasional largo bubblo will rise to the surface and disap- 
pear. The water has then reached the simmering point, 185°, a 
temperature frequently inade use of in cooking. When many 
bubbles form and break, causing a commotion on the surface of the 
W;ater, the boiling point, 212®, has been reached. 

Mineral matter ,— Mineral matter is' a second foodstuff that is 
needed by the body, but the amount required is vory small. Jjf aj 
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variety of food is used there is generally enough mineral in 

the diet. Fruits and vegetables, especially fresh green vegetables 
are comparatively rich in mineral matter. Mineral matter builds up ' 
the bones and certain tissues like hair, teeth, and nails, and regulates 
the body processes by keeping the blood and digostivo fluids in proper 
condition. 4 r 

Green vegetables .— The green vegetables hold an important place 
in the diet bccauso they contain valuable mineral salts. They also 
contain a high percentage, of water and considerable cellulose. With 
's few exceptions they should be eaten raw, because, the mineral salts 
being soluble, are lost in the water in which they are cooked, and 
because the cellulose serves its purpose best in the orisp form, Cab- 
bago is rendbred muoh more difficult of digestion by cooking. 
Spinach, beet tops, eto., are more palatable cooked. The delicately 
flavored vegetables should be-boiled in a very small amount of Water 
so that they need not bo drained. Thus the mineral matter will be 
rctame^when the vegetables are served. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

There should be provided for the losson some fresh vegetables in 
season (from the home of the pupils, if possible), one that can be 
cooked by boiling, and one that oan be served uncooked With a simple 
dressing. r 

Ouo of the pupils should write the recipes on the blackboard before 
the losson hour. 

REOIPE8. 

Preparation of Freeh Green Vegetables .* 


Wash vegetables thoroughly, leaving in cold water to crisp, if wilted. Keep cool 
until ready to serve, then arrange neatly and drees with salt, vinegar, knd oil as 
desired, or prepare a French dressing as follows: 






* teaspoon salt. i tablespoon vinegar 

* teaspoon pepper. 3 tablespoons salad oil. 

Stir briskly until thoroughly combined and use at once. 

Recipe for boiling and seasoning fresh, green vegetables. 

vll’ M b ‘",. CW f Ully ’ 1 PUt M ^ k Wli, « ^ Delicately flavored 
JSn!” n P n ^' u 6 .? 17 ’ frcsh P°“> etc > wil1 ro< l uiro but little water and that 
be . a l 1 " wed 0 f b « 11 ftw »y l«t. If spinach is stirred constantly, no water. 
. Stor ^y vegetables should be completely covered with water, and 

.trong-flavorod vegetables (tp turnips, onions, cabbage, and cauliflower) 'should be 
cooked in a large amount of boiling water. 

After vegetables have cooked for a few minutes salt should be added, one teaspoon- 
iui to each quart of water. 

. b * *»" *? ° m ! t ftom . thto '”*»» th « y«C«Ubl. that hiMrved In th. 

its. meothwtlm«. It l« not writ to attempt to toaoh more than tli. rlrft mM t« 
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Cook the vegetable until it can be cialy pierced with a fork. Let the water boil 
away at the last. If neceeeary to ifirain, do so as soon' as tho vegetable is tender. 
Season with salt, pepper, and butted (ft teaspoon salt, } teaspoon pepper, and \ tabled 
spoon butter to each cup of vegetable). 

See Farmere’ Bulletin 256, The preparation of vegetables for the table. 

METHOD OF WOItK. 

Discuss 4ho boiling of water nn<i its value in cooking. Have tho 
girls observe and describe the boiling of water. 

If a new tin saucepan or other bright tin vessel is at hand to heat 
the water in, tho cjionges which take place as tho temperature in- 
creases will bo more readily apparent and tho girls will enjoy watching 
the process. , , 

Discuss why one vegetable is to bo cooked and tho other served 
uncooked. 

Emphasize tho cleaning of the vegetable, its structure, composition, 
and the effect of -Abe boiling water upon it. 

‘ After the vegetable has been put on to cook, discuss the method 'of 
seasoning or dressing the vegetable Which is to he served uncooked, 
and have it prepared to serve attractively on the plates. Especial 
emphasis should he placed on the use of fresh, green vegetables. 

Continue the discussion of vegetables, having tho members of the* 
class suggest others that can bo prepared as a salad or cooked in the 
manner illustrated, writing the list on the blackboard for them to 
. copy in their books. • 

When tho cooked vegetable is tender have it drained, seasoned, 
and served, and serve the uncooked vegetable atdhe same time. 
When ready for serving, have the pupils arrange their plates and 
• forjes carefully, then havo them all sit down but the two who pass the 
two vegetables. Be sure that the pupils eat carefully and n:ccly. 
Emphasize housework as on previous day. 
tyifiestims to serve as a guide in tho development of the lesson : 

. IIow shall we prepare our vegetables for serving? 

Qf what value is hot water in cooking food? 

How must the vegetable be prepared for boiling? 

Does this vegetable contain any water? 

Will it be necessary to add any more? ' • 

Will it be necessary to cover the saucepan? 

How hot must tho water be kept£ How can one tell when the* water is suffi- 
ciently hot? V ■ 

Row c4n we determine when the food has cookec^ long enough? 

How shall we serve this vegetable? ' * * 

Hctw does boiling compare with baking? 

In tikne? Inflavor? In amount of fuel Used? Inamountof work necessary? 

Home assignment . — Practice in tlie boiling and.serving of vegetables. 
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LESSON III. THE VvkLUE OP CARBOHYDRATES IN THE DIET\^ 

Potatoes a«a Source of Carbohydrates. The Choice, Cost, Care, Compos!- 
t ion, Food Value, and Cooking of Sweet Potatoes and White Potatoes. 
Baked Squash, Steamed Squash* 


• * SUBJECT MATTER. 

( ‘^rbohydrates.—A third claAs of food Muffs required by the body 
is known as the carbohydrates or sugars and starches This class 
of foods is used as fuel for the production of heat and energy in the 

bo,.y. Excess of carbohydrates may be stored in the body as fattv 
tissue. _ . 

. Potatoes. Potatoes are a cheap source of carbohydrates. They 
are also valuable for their mineral matter and for the Urge quantity 
of water which they contain. Three-fourths of thie potato is water. 
The framework of. tho potato has a basis of cellulose, which is an 
indigestible carbohydrate material. Potatoes havo only a smalf 
amount of cellulose. hdWever, and they are comparatively *asy of 
digestion. When dry and mealy they are most easy of digestion 
>vefct potatoes contain a larger per cent of sugar than whito potatoes 
and tho celluloao in sweet potatoes softens more quickly when cook- 
ing. When used for a meal, potatoes should be supplemented by 
some muscle-building food, such as milk, chcoSe, eggs, fish, or meat. 

PRELIMINARY, plan. 

At some previous period the teacher should have discussed with the 
girltf the use .of potatoes and learn from them the various ways in which 
they cook them in their homes. She should 'determine upon some 
recipes for tho lesson that will increase the variety of ways in which 
potatoes can be served and will improve the methods used. 

Each girl should ho asked to bring one or two potatoes for the 

• 7 so "- ^ wiU bo w eU to cook in class the kind of potato that is 

cheapest and most commonly used in the community. The best 
methods of cooking and means of securing variety should he empha- 
*>jzed. . 1 

RECIPES. 


Mtuhed Potatoes. 

C potatoes. 

J cup hot milk or cream. 


1 tablespoon butter. 
1 teaspoon salt. 


Wash and pare potato*, boil, drain, dry, and mash (with a potato masher) iri the 
saucepan in which they were cooked. Beat them until very light and creamy; add 
hot milk, butter, and salt and beat again, reheat, and serve. Servos 6 to #. 


Browned Potatoes. 

Wash, scrub, and pare potatoes of uniform size. Parboil 10 minuloa, then put in , 
dripping pan with meat or on a rack in a baking jAui. 

Baste with fat every 10 minutes when meat is basted. 

Allow about 40 minutes for the potatoes. 
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Experiment to show pretence if tlarch in potatoes. 


Scrub and pare a potato. Examine a tliin cross section. 

Grate tho potato. Rcmovo the coarse shredded portion. Examine. 

Examine the liquid and note any sediment. 

Hoat the liquid and stir until boiling; How has it changed? 

Examine portion of grater. How has the color changed? Why? • .. 

Fried Sweet Potatoes .* 

Cut cold boiled potatoes in one-fourth inch slices, season with salt and pepper 
put into a hot, well-greased frying pan. brown on oho side, turn and brown on the 
other mde. ° 

Glaztd Sweet Potatoes. 


0 sweet potatoes. 

1 nip sugar. 


4 tablespoons boiling water. 

1 tablespoon butter w other fat. 


Scrub, pare and boil potatoes 10 minutes in sal tod wato* drain, cut in halves 
lengthwise and put into a buttered baking pan. Make a sirup of sugar and water 
boil 3 minutes, add butter. Baste potatoes with sirup, put into a hot oven, cook 15 
minutes, or until browned, basting every 5 minutes. ' Serves 8 to 10. 

* v 

Steamed Squash: 

Prepare squash aa for baking, put in steamer over boiling water, and cook.30 minutes 
or until soft. Then scrape squash from shell, maah. and season With butter salt 
and pepper. , ‘ , . * 1 

* * Baked Squash. 

Wipe shell of squash cut it into pieces for serving, remove seeds and stringy portion 
- place in a dripping pan, and bake in a slow oven three-quarters of an hour (until 
tender). - Serve at once. v 

See Farmers’ Bulletin 256, The preparation of vegetables for table. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Discuss the composition and structure if the potato. ' Read over 
and discuss the recipes that are to be used. 

Make . assignments for work. After the potato* have bepn put 
on to cook, have the class examine a raw potato, following the 
directions given . 1 . 

If one of the recipes requires the use of tho oven, bo careful to hr.ve the 
potatoes for it prepared first and as quickly as possible. It may be. 
necessary to proceed with .another class, assigning one pupil to take 
care of the baking. Special attention should bo given to careful 
serving ojt tho potatoes. 

Home assignment— Bofo^o the next lesson each pupil should be 
ablo to report that she has cobked potatoes at home, using the recipes 
. learned in class. . 1 


1 V< ** tBbl ?, COI * tl>lnln * * Mgh P° r “ nt4 «eof rwbohydhrto. Tho wipe for squash cm 

be prepared at this time or made use of in some other lesson. ^ 
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LESSON IV. FRUITS AND, VEGETABLES. 

I Value and Use of Fruits. Reasons and Rules for Canning. How to 

Can and Use suth Vegetables as Beets, Beans, Tomatoes, .and Carrots, 

I and sudkCruits as Figs, Grapes, Muscadines, Apples, and Peaches. The 
I ^ Drying HRuits and Vegetables. 

' * SUBJECT MATTER. 

J< ruits impart pal stability and flavor to other foods and exerciso 
a favorable influence upon the digestive organs, though their food 
value is low. They contain a high percentage of w^ter and only a 
small percentage of nutrients. Most fruits are eaten raw. Raw 
fruits aro exceedingly valuable to the_ body because of the fresh 
| acids they contain.^ Cooking 'softens the cellulose of the <|uit and, 
therefore, renders some fruits more easy of digestion. The cooking 
| of fruit is of value chiefly for the purpose of preservation. 

The drying of fruits — Fruits are dried so that they may be pro- " 
served for use. Bacteria and molds, which cause the decay of 
fruits, need moisture for development and growth. If the moisture 
in fruits is evaporated, the fruits will keep indefinitely. Dried 
fruits and vegetables can be easily and inexpensively prepared, 
therefore the practice of (frying is feasible if one is so situated that 
the fruit or vegetable can be exposed to the hot sun in a clean, dry 
place. When dried fruits are to bo used? they must be washed 
thoroughly and soaked for several hours, or overnight, in water, so 
as to restore as much water as possible. They should\ be cooked 
until soft irnthe samb water in which they are soaked. 

Oanning and preserving . — Simple methods ofv preservation are 
% desirable in order that vegetables and fruits be made of value for a 
longer poriod of time than through their ripening season. Canning 
is one of the methods most commonly employed in the home, for it 
is easily done, and canned fruits will keep indefinitely. Fruit which 
is to be canned is first sterilized by boiling or steaming, in order to 
destroy all germs and spores. # This can be adequately accomplished 
by boiling 20 minutes, but a shorter time is sometimes sufficient, 

All geons mast also be destroyed on the cans and on everything 
which comes in contact with the food in order to insure complete * 

success. This will likewise require 20 minutes boiling or steaming. 

1 Jars, tops, dipper, and funnel should all bo placed in cold water, 
heated until water comes to the boiling point, and left in the water 
until just before sealing. ' It will be sufficient to dip the rubbers into 
' ^ lc boiling water. After the fruit has been put into the can, it must 
he sealed so that it . is perfectly air-tight. . In order to do this, it is* 
necessary to haveteood tops, with hew, pliable rubbers, and to fit 
them tightly. 
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^ # 

When the jar is to be filled, it should bey placed on a board dr 
wooden table, or on a doth wrung out of hot water r and filled to 
overflowing. 

Sugar is not essential to sterilization and is used only to improve 
the flavor. .Both fruits and vegetables can he. canned without 
sugar^ However, fruits canned with a large amount of sugar do not 
spoil readily, for germs develop slowly in a thick sirup. 

Methods of mnmng .— The simplest method of canning is the ppen- 
kottlo method employed for small, watery fruits, sudi as berru^s, 
grapes, tomatoes, etc. The fruit is boiled in an open kettle (which 
permits of the evaporation of some of the water in the. fruit) and trans- 
ferred at once to. a sterilized jar which is immediately sealed. The 
open- kettle method of canning is not satisfactory for those vegeta- 
bles containing only a small amount of acid, nor is it satisfactory for 
all fruits. A safer method and one that, secures moro complete steri- 
lization without serious change of flavor in the fruit is that known as 
. the cold-pack method. Aftpr being transferred to the cans the 
vegetable or fruit, is subjected to an additional period of heating of 
considerable length, or to three periods of briefer length on three 
successive days. If the threo periods of sterilization are used, tho 
process is known as the intermittent method. 

Tho single process method is described in the recipo for canned 
boots. x riie intermittent process proves ^moro satisfactory for canned 
beans. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

.The teacher should ascertain what, fruits and vegetables are most 
abundant and scloct those that the ol&ss can provide for canning. 

kach girl should he asked to bring some vegetable or fruit, some 
granulated ^ugar, and a jar in which to can her fruit. If the school 
does not possess enough kettles or saucepans in which to do tho cook- 
*ing, kettles or saucepans may ho borrowed from tho homos. 

Only one fruit or one vegetable should be taken up at a time, fo* the 
preparation necessarily varies slightly and the different methods will 
prove confusing. It is not necessary to confine the choice of fruits 
and vegetables to those mentioned in the recipes included. Tho 
teacher will find it necessary to base her instruction on tho products 
of tho particular time and place of the lessons The principles of can- 
ning should be taken up at somo other period, if possible, that the 
cooking losson may be devoted entirely to practical work. 


. . RECIPES. 
Canned Tomatoes. 


(Open-kettlo method.) 

Scald and peel the tomatoes. Boil 20 minutes. Sterilize the jare, covers, arid rub- 
bpm. St^pd jare on a cloth in a pan of hot ^ater. Kill jare with hot tomatoes, being 
careful to fill to overflowing, and to expel all air bubbles from the jar. Adjust rubber 
and cover. Seal. Allow to cool. Test, label, and .set away in cool, dry, dark, place. 


LESSONS IN COOKING. 
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Canned Grapes . 

N (Open-kettle method.) 

6 quarts of grapes. v 1 quart of sugar. ■ 1 gill of water. 

Squeeze the pulp of the grape« out of the skins. Cook the pulp 5 minutes and then 
mb throi^h-arin^^ that is fine enough to hold back the seeds. Put the water, skins, 
ami p*fp into the preserving kettle and heat slowly to the boiling point. Skim the 
fruit and then add ther sugar. Boil 15 minutes. Put into jars as directed. 

Sweet grapec may be canned with less sugar; very sour grapes may require mote 
sugar. 

Canned Peaches . 

(Intermittent process.) 

Use firm, solid fruit. Peel and cut in half. If cling-stone peaches are used, they 
may bo canned whole. Fill each jar as the peaches are peeled and add water 96 that 
they will not discolor. When the jar is entirely tilled , put on the rubber and the lid, but 
do no fasteu the lid down . Then place the jar on a rack or folded cloth in a laige kettle 
that can bo closely covered. Put in enough water to reach up several inches oh the 
jars, cover the kettle, and bring the water to the boiling point. When hot, lift the lids 
and add sugar, if it is to be used, from one-fourth cup to one cup of sugar for each quart 
of fruit. When the boiling point is again reached, boil for 10 minutes; Fasten down 
fhe lids and boil for 10 minutes longer. Set in a place free from drafts. On two succes- 
sive days return the jars to the kettle and boil for 20 minutes. Do not loosen the lids 
alter the jars have been scaled. 

Canned Beets . 

(Single process.) 

Boil the beets until they are throe-fourths done and the skins come off easily. Re- 
move thojftins and pack the beets in a jar carefully. Cover with boiling water, to 
which one tablespoon of salt is added for each quart, put the top on the jar, but do 
not fasten it down. Place the jar on a rack or a folded cloth in a large kettle that can 
he closely covered. Pour enough water into the kettle to reach within 2 inches of the 
top of the jar, cover the kettle, bring^to the boiling point,* and boil 15 minutes, then 
fasten the hd on securely and boil for one and one-half hours or two hours. Put aside 
to cool in a place that is free from drafts. As the water around the jar boils down 
replenish with boiling water, never with cold. 

Canned String Beans . 

( Intermit tent process. ) 

Wash and string fresh, tender beans. Put into & sack or wire basket and dip into 
boiling water for 10 minutes. Drain, cool slightly, and pack in jars, within 1 inch of 
the top. Add one-fourth teaspoonful of salt to cachr pint jar and fill with cold water. 
Put on the rubbers and lids, but do not fasten the lids down. Then place the jars on a 
rack or folded cloth in a large kettle that can be closely covered. Pour enough water 
V lto the t0 reach »P within 2 inches of the top of the jars, cover the kettle, bring 
to the boiling point, and boil for 15 minutes. Then fasten on the lids and boil for 4$ 
minutes. As the water around the jars boils down replenish it with boiiing water, 
never with cold water. Put to cool in fPplace that is free from drafts. 6n ' two succee- 
si ve days return the jars to the kettle without opening the lids and boil for one hour. 

Farmers* Bulletins: No. 203, Canned fruits, preserves, and jellies; No. 258, Prepara- 
tion of vegetables for the table; No. 359, Canning vegetables in the home; No. 521, 
Canning tomatoes at home in club work; United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin/ 123, Professional Paper. Extension course in vegetable foods. Supt. of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. Price 10 cents. 

85619°— bull. 23 — 17- 
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THBEE 8H0RT COURSES IN HOME MAKING.' 


Dried Corn. 

Pick the com early in the morning. Immediately hunk. Bilk, ami nit the corn 
from 'the Cob. Spread in a very thin layer on a hoard, rover ivith moHquito netting 

which la kept sufficiently elevatnl »o that it will not come in tart with, the corn 

place in the .hot sun and leave all day. Ilefore the dew begins to fall take inlo the 
house and place in an oven, that is slightly warm. Leave in the oven over night 
and plare out in the sun again the next day. Repeat this process until absolutely dry. 

Siring Hearn. 

String bcariH are hung up to dry and kept for winte^nae. 

MKTHOD OK WORK. ‘ 

If possible, let each girl can a jar of vegetables or fruit for her own 
home. If the class is lurg<\ let girls work in groups of two or three 

Bogin the lesson with a very brief discussion of how to prepare 
fruit for canning. ' 

Let the girls proceed with the practical work as quickly as possible. 
Demonstrate the method of filling aiuLsealing tho jars. 

Assign the care of the jars and the intermittent canning on suc- 
. ceeding days to members of the class and hold them rosjHmsibio 
for the completion of the work. 

The drying of some vegetables can he undertaken at school and 
carefully followed from day to day. It will give the girLs an inter- 
esting problem. 


LESSON V. FATS AND OILS* VEQETABLES^(contmued). 


Preparation of White Sauce to<Scrve with Vegetables, 
and Serve such Vegetables as Lima or Butter Beans, 
peas, Onions, Okra, Cabbage, Collards, Corn, Beets, 


How to Boil, Season, 
String Beans, Cow- 
Turnips, or Carrots. 


SIMUKCT MATT Kit. 


Pats and oils . — Butter and cottonseed oil belong to the class of 
foodstuffs known as fats and oils. They increase! the fuel value 
of those dishes to which they are added. ' 

^ Fats supply heat and energy to tho body in concentrated form, 
hor this reason they should he used in limited quantity. Fats 
undergo several changes during the process of digestion, and the 
excessive use of fat interferes with the digestion of other foods and 
throws a large amount of work upon the digestive organs. Cooked 
fats arc more difficult for-the digestive organs to usd* than uncooked 
fats. Other foods cooked with the hot. fat arc rendered difficult of 
digestion. 


, Vegetables . — Vegetables should be usfed when in season, as they 
are always cheapest and at their best then. They keep best if in a 
cold, dry, and dark place. • , 

It is necessary to cook most vegetables, because they contain 
cellulose^ and raw starch, which are indigestible. In old or exceed- 
ingly large vegetables the cellulose may be very tough; hence long. 
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LESSONS IN COOKING. 

caking is necessary. They should be cooked only until they are 
tender. Longer cooking may destroy. the flavor, render the vege- 
table difficult of digestion, and .cause the color to change. In vory 
young vegetables the cellulose is delicate, and if young vegetables do 
not contain much starch they may be eaten raw. 

When cooked vegetables are served they are usually seasoned 
and dressed with butter or oil (for one cup vegetables use $ teaspoon 
stilt, $ teaspoon pepper, and \ tables)>oon fat or oil), or a sauce is 
prepared to serve them. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

It may be well to have a preliminary lesson devoted to the simple 
experiments with flour, liquid, and fat, in order to determine the 
best method of combining white sauce. Howeveiy if the lesson 
period is of sufficient length a few of these experiments can be per/ 
formed in connection with the lesson. 

There should he provided for the lesson some vegetable that 
is improved by serving with white sauce, and sufficient milk, butter, 
or ot her fat, flour, and salt for the sauce and the experiments. Dis- 
cuss with tiie children the fat that is used in their homes in order 
to know what is available. 

The recipes should he written on the blackboard before the lesson 
hour.. > 

RECIPES. 


CowfieoM. 

Cow pea* should he cooked soon after gathering, >n order to preserve their -■ 
line flavor, t ook the green cowpeas (in pod or shelled) in boiling salted water until 
tender. Season and nerve. I>riod cowjx*a.s should he soak ml over night (seven or 
Vi^ht hours), then boiled till tender. After absorbing water the dried cowpeas will 
Imve increas'd in size until each cup make* nearly two and one-half cii|m of cooked 

'jnas 

Okra. • 1 


The young, pods .of okra should he boiled in salted water until tender (about 20 
minutes), drained^ and seasoned with butter, salt, and jieppcr. ( ream ran he added * 
ii desired. 

Coltards. 

After washing collards thoroughly, add to a large amount of rapidly boiling water, 
and bail for 15 or 20 iriinutcs or until perfectly tender. Season with salt, pepper, and 
butler or serve with white sauce. 


Stewed Onions. 


2 tablespoons- butter, 
i teaspoon salt. 


I quart onions, 
j cup milk. 

White pepper. 

Peel onions under cold water. Cook until tender in boiling water (45 to 60 minutes), 
changing tho water at tho end ot 6 minutes and again in 10 minutes. Do not cover 
the kettle while the onions are boiling. Drain, and serve with one cup white sauce/ 
or add milk, butter, and pepper, cook 15 minutes, and just before serving add salt. 
Serves six. . . 
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( ah bag t. 

in^ela* cZ! in, r ,,u r°n am, I ,H *. k on< * h “ lf h, "' r «lt water to dmw 00 . 

A, i,i »i, .^ ! ' ,4,nd, ; r a <kn,0 '»' t «f Min* water 20 minuU*. 

or '“' •‘-•ovor.Hl. I tram and serve Wilh butter. nail, and 

digTJtiin. ' 0 " K " r ""° k, " g r ''" a< ' n, ,h< ‘ '* hl '* R '‘ <lark iu ml ‘ >r »»<> di.ti. ui. of 

Carrot*. ^ 

S-Ti'a. tho and e„, them i„,„ large diee or sli-es. Add .» boiling ^|,, d 

. water and Ik.iI unlit tender 10 ...,. :t0 to tft minuted. l»r»it. and season with hotter 
aalt. and ,H-p,A.r. or serve with while same. 

* * String Bran*. 

String the Is-ans if n.-.essary and out. them into 2-im-h lengths. Add to hniliiw’ 

r;; r ' wi,,d v iih ..nuny ^ ..r ..... ,., r fr om ^,2 

hnnm, bn. he mrefnl no, overeook; Turn into a . ..lander and let -old water Z 

■ "'r,,"'":- r‘ a, i w r l ; '* , ^r* ni,,K ' w ° f ™" or wi,i,.. 

Salt pork may be boiled with the beans lo give them added flavor 

Sfle l arinem' Hulk-tin No. 25.1, -The pre,iara,io„ of vegetables for the table " 

hi prnniruts to thotr nature of utareh. 

I. Mix } .'up eol.1 water -tuiekly with I tables, mon Itour. let eland 
with No I ' U|> ‘ 0l< Wi " ,,r V, r> " l,W ‘ ,y W ‘ ,h ' Hotir. le, eland. , 

pJe wVth No U 2.‘ OW Wa '" r V ‘‘ ry -t W ’ y Wi,h "«*»'• »*■ ««»d, t om. 

v " ,> *" y ' M ' - - 

5. Heat J eup water; when boiling add 1 tables,sxm flour all at on. e. Stir 

’• J wh, ‘ n ’‘ot'iiiR add 1 tables piMin fl„„r win. I, has been rnbls-d 

ainooth by slowly adding 2 tables, name .-old water to it. Compare with Xo 4 

* ,|J 1 *-• * 

9. Heat 1 eup water; when boiling arid .lowly to I tablespoon flour whi. I, has been 
thoroughly mixed with ] eup sugar. Stir, till thiekened 

wamr’.'r L ' a . l,ll " ,KKm ,lry fl " ,ir in ^ Taste. Slowly mid J eup ,„W 

water, then heat, stirring to keep smooth. Taste. Compare with No. 4 . ' 

White Sauce. 


2 tahlcHpoonn butter or other fat. 

2 tablespoon* flour. 

I cup milk (heated). 

Sufficient for t pint vegetable* 


I t<»as|KK>n Halt, 
k teaspoon popper. 


w^ld't^^i^^ WhCn U lmhhk * add «<"" *" d zoning, mi* 
bubble^ ll til k P^ually.aUreonrtanUy, and allow the mixture u> thicken and 
Bubble eac.li time befogp adding another portion of milk 

add ° d ' T k 10 D,iDUt08 ' ^"8 ^»ently. Serve ho. 

JX ’^tS**?* ? 6 ™' k ' Cream the rold b»«« «>y birring with a spoon 

S “L lerw«ie r r i°K ^ bUtter a " d ""ooth; then atl.1 hot 

milk,, cook over water for } hour, stirring oecamonally; add Seasoning and W? 


li. 
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Thud mrthod. — SiuM one-half the milk; oh! remaining cold milk slowly to Hour; 
ptjr this mixture into hot milk and cook $ hour over water, stirring occasionally ; then 
gihl seasoning and butter and stir until butter is melted. Serve. 

METHOD or WOIIK. 

Review facts on boiling vegetables learned in previous lesson. 
Have pupils put water on to boil ami prepare vegetable fo r cooking. 
If experiments are to be made, they can bo performed while vege- 
tables arc rooking. If they have been prepared previously, t hoy 
can bo reviewed in discussion at this time. Prepare white sauce by 
demonstration, using the method which seems most practical. 
Have vegetables drained, dried, and added to white sauce. When 
well-heated, serve. 

Question*. 

Wlmt fa< Is regarding the boiling of vegetables did we learn in the la^t lctuon? 

Ikam the vegetable that wo are to cook to-day diTfer in any marked way from thoae 
w*‘ cooked before? ('an we follow the same rule in cooking it? 

(an we add the flour directly to (he cold milk? To hot milk? 

How shall we combine Iho white -nance? 

With what other vegetables can white sauce be used? 

Home ussvjnmcnt Kacb pupil should prepare some vegetable and aerve it w r ith 
while sauce before the next lesson. 

* ¥ 

LESSON VI. CEREALS. 

Kinds, Composition, Care., and Qeneral Rules for Cooking Cere&ls. Oat- 
meal, Cracked Wheat, Hominy Qrits, Corn-meal Mush, Rice. Fruits to 
Serve with Cereals — Stewed Prunes, Stewed Apples, or Apple Sauce. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 


The term “cereals" is applied to the cultivated grasses— rice, 
wheat, corn, rye, oats, and buckwheat. They are widely grown 
throughout the temperate zone and are prepared in varied forms for 
use as food. Cereals contain a high per cent of starch and a low per 
cent of water, with varying proportions of mineral matter and fat. 
In addition to these four foodstuffs already studied, cereals contain 
H small amount of another foodstuff known as protein, a muscle- 
building material. For tho most part the cereals contain a largo 
amount of celluloso, which is broken up during the process of prepara- 
tion for market and requires long cooking before ready for use by the 
body. Tho digestibility of the cereals depends upon the amount of 
celluloso which they contajn and tho thoroughness of cooking. 
Cereals are palatablo and they are valuable- bocauso they can hti 
blended in various ways with other substances in cooking. They are 
beneficial to tho body bocauso they act mechanically on the digestive 
organs to stimulate*, them. Tho cereal is made more attactivo by 
serving a fresh or cooked fruit as an accompaniment. 
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THREE SHORT C0URSE8 Ilf ■ HOME MAKING. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

The coroals should be discussed in a nature study or geography 
lesson, and two or throe kinds that arc commonly used should be 
brought from the homes by the girls. If cereals are not commonly 
used as breakfast foods, the lesson can bo a means of introducing 
them. Some girls should bring, a littlo milk and sugar to serve with 
the cooked cereal. Apples or prunes should be brought to cook and 
servo with the cereal. • 

RECIPES. 


Oatmeal. 

1 cup oatmeal. 


3 cup8 boiling water. 

1 teaspoon wait. 

Add oatmeal slowly to boiling Halted water. 

Bpil JO minuUM, stirring constantly, then cook slowly,. preferably over water at 
SOTes°sfx a " d ° ne ' h f h ° UrB l0ngCr; thQ flavor is deve| 0P^ by ‘ longer cooking. 

Cracked Wheat. 

Follow, recipo for oatmeal, usings cup cracked wheat. 

Hominy Grit s. 

! FollmrYecipe for oatmeal, using 1 clip hominy grits. 

Corn-meal Mush. 

4 cups boiling water. 1 cup corn meal. 

1 teaspoon salt. j 

Add corn meal slowly to boiling Baited water. ‘ . 

Boil 10 minutes, stirring constantly, then cook slowly throe hours longer, preferably 
over water. Serve« 6 to 8. h 1 . ' 

Boiled Bice. 

3 quarto boiling water." • j CU p rice. 

2 teaspoons Halt. 

Pick rico oyer carefully and wash thoroughly. Add it so gradually to the boiling 
sailed water that the water will not stop boiling. PartiyVovor and cook 20 minutes 
or until the grains aro soft; turn into a colander and pour cold water througli it, drain 
d ry an d reheat in hot oven with door open. Servo hot as a vegetable or as. a simple 
deBsort with cream and sugar. Serves fl to 8. * ' ** 1 

Stewed Prunes. 

i pound prunes. . . 1 quart cold water. 

,^ h nlfVh ,C8 i - ‘ t r ° r thr °? watcm * «*«•> thorn in cold water for several 
Meat them in the water in which they arc soaked, >nd cook slowly until 
an hour nr mn» Serves 6 to 8. 


hours 

tender, an hour or more 


Slewed Apples. . 

i cup sugar'. 


•10 apples. • 

| cup water. 

'Cook sugar and water together until it boils. 

t an . d CUt , ap P ,eB into ‘• uarU>re ; core,' and slice quartern lengthwise 

• i-inch slices, put.apple slices into boiling sirUp and cook slowly until tender - 
a move from sirup at once and let, sirup boil down to thicket • * 

<Kt i £• AlX Al !. j J 1 V j 1 ■ 1 4 
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Apple Sauce. 
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10 apples. \ cup sugar. 

J cup water. * * 

Wipe, quarter, core, and pare sour apples; add Ihe water and cook until apples 
begin to soften; add the sugar and flavoring, cook until apples are very soft, then 
pre«s through'a strainer and beat well. Servos 8 to 10. 


See Farmers* Bulletins: No. 249, Cereal Breakfast Foods; No. 565, Com Meal as. a 
Food and Ways of Using It. United States Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 123. 
Professional Paper, Extension course in Vegetable Foods. Supt. of *Docunrients, 
Government Printing (Xffice, Washington, £>. C. 


METHOD OF WORK. 

As soon as the class meets discuss the recipes briefly and put the 
cereals on to cook at once. Prepare the fruit. While tho long codk- 
ing of the cereal is in progress discuss tho composition, food value, 
and methods of using cereals. Then go on with another lesson and 
coll the class together for serving later in the day. Serve the fruit 
and cerealq together. 


LESSON VII. CLASSIFICATION OF FOODS (Reviewed). 

' SUBJECT* MATTER* 

Those foods which build up and repair the tissues of the body are 
called protein foods, muscle builders,, or flesh formers. Meat, fish, 
poultry, eggs, cheese, milk, cereals, legumes, and. nuts are classed as 
protein foods. 

f rhosc foods which serve sploly as fuol for the body — providing heat 
and energy — are classed under two groups: The carbohydrates (sugar 
and starches), which the body is. able to use in relatively large quan- 
tities; and the fats ’and oils, which the body can not use in such 
large quantities, but whic]i yield a large amount of heat and energy. 
’Protein also serves as fuel, though tissue building is regarded as its* 
special function. Sugars and starches are abundant in fruits and 
vegetables. Fats and oils are found in meats, fish, milk, %nd in some 
vegetable foods. Heat-giving food may be stored in the body as 
fatty tisspe.' 

Minoral compounds must be' present in our food to help iif the reg- 
ulation of the body processes and to enter into the composition of 
' ihe structure and the fluids of the body. Mineral compounds are 
best supplied by the fresh green vegetables, fruits, and milk. . • 

Water is absolutely essential to the body and is present in large 
quantity in many foods, and is combined with many'other foods 
during the processes of cooking. # 

One or more of the foodstuffs sometimes predominate in a single 
food. For example, rice is almost entirely carbohydrate; buttek 
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almost pure fat. Occasionally we find a food that contains all the "« 
five groups of food principles. Milk is an example of such a . food ' 
and milk contains all five food principles in such proportion as to : 
supply all the nourishment which the baby needs during the early 
months of its life. As the baby grows older, foods rich in carbohy- ' 
drates must be added to the diet in order to supply a sufficient 
amount of energy for activity. Wheat contains all that the body 

needs for nourishment except for the absence of water. This lack is 

usually remedied by the addition of water when cooking. 


Protein foods. 

Meats. 

Fiah. 

Poultry. 

Cheese. 

Milk. 

Cereals. 

Wheat. 

Oatmeal. 0 
Kye. 

Legumw. 

Peas. 

Beans. 

Lentils. 

♦Peanuts. 

Nuts. 


Fat foods. 

Cream. 

Butter. ~ • 

Lard. 

Pat meats. 

Fish. 

Salad oil. 

Nuts. 

Chocolate. 


Carbohydrate foods. 


Syrup. 

Winter vegetables. 

Potatoes. 

Parsnips, etc. 

Cereal preparations. 

Meals. 

'Flours, etc. 

Fruits.. 

Prepared foods. 

Bread. 

Crackers. 

Macaroni. 

Jellies. 

* Dried fruits. 

Candy. 

Foods rich in mineral matter. 

Fruits. 

Vegetables. 

Spinach. 

Tomatoes. 

Onions. 

Turnip tops. 

Cauliflower. 

Cereals. 

- Grits and other coarse preparations. 


Sugar. ^ 
Honey. 


* 

Ohmce r offond . — Our diet must be carefully chosen to give a needed 
variety and to properly combine the foods so. that wo may have the 
right amount of all the foodstuffs. Each meal should contain sdme 
protein food, some fats or carbohydrates, some mineral matter, and 
water. All five forms of foodstuffs must occur in tho day’s diet. 
Ther greater part of the Water whifcb the body needs should be taken 
• between meals. . , ( 

v • ' . . 

^Fanners’ Bulletins: No.- 142, Principles of nutrition and nutritive valued 
; No. 712, School lunches; No. 808, How to select foods. No. I, What the tody 
116600 * 
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METHOD OP WORK. 

Review the foods discussed in the previous lessons and sum Up 
the classification of foods, being sure that the pupils can name com* 
mon examples of each. Discuss simple combinations for the differ- 
ent meals, using dishes already prepared in the course and creating 
an interest in other recipes to be prepared in the succeeding lessons. 

LESSON VIII. THE PLANN.INO AND SERVINO OF MEALS. 


SUBJECT MATTER. r 

Experience has shown that some foods are more acceptable at one 
timo of day than other foods, and that foods , are more pleasing in 
certain combinations than in others. The choice of food will also 
depend upon the season of the year. For example, a breakfast is 
made up of simplo foods that are not highly seasoned nor subjected 
to elaborate methods of cooking. A fruit, a cereal, and bread, with j 
possibly eggs or meat, are served at breakfast. A beverage, usually 
hot, is^ajdded to breakfast by most people.’ 

Fundamentally, dinner consists of a hot meat or other protein dish 
with one or two vegetables. Soup, salad, and a sweet dessert are 
often served with the dinner. The soup is served before the meat ' 
course and the salad and dessert follow the meat course. The dessert 
may be a fruit, a cooky, or other pastry, a pudding or a frozen dish. 1 

Lunch or supper may be a very simple meal, consisting of a soup 
with crackers, one protein dish (eggs, milk, or meat) with bread and 
stewed fruit, or a salad with a simple dessert. 


u AAiqr l/CjO 


ME* IN UO. 


Hominy or oatmeal. 

Milk toast. 
Cracked wheat. 

Corn muffins. 

Corn meal mush. 
Toast. 


Mashed turnips. 


Breakfast. 

No. I. Applesauce. 

Sausage or bacon. 

No. II. Baked apples. 

Eggs in the shell. 

No. III. Stewed figs or berries. 

Poached eggs. 1 

Dinner. 

No. I. Pork chops. Pried apples. 

Baked swoet potatoes. Bread. 

’ Rice pudding. ' . 

No. II. Beef or mutton stew. Spinach or turnip tops. 

Biscuits. * Cornstarch pudding. 

No. III. Baked beans or cowpeas. Creamed cabbage or collards. 

Fried sweet potatoes. Corn dodgers. 

Grape sauce. 

Supper. ' 

No. I. Egg com pono. Buttermilk or sweet milk. 

Stewed apricots or other fruit, ' Peanut cookies. 

No. II. Omelet. Creamed potatoes. N Corn bread. ' 

„ , Fresh fruit. 

No. III. Cream of carrot soup. Cottage cheese. f 

, ■ Biscuits. " Sirup. 

See Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 717, Food foi; young children; No. 808, How to select 
foods; No. J, What the body needs. 

1 Eggs should be omitted frpm the breakfast menu If they are not ^ 
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• three short courses in home making. 

The table should always be neatly set with individual places 
arranged for each one who is to partake of the meal. /Each place should 
bo wide enough for a plate with a knife and spoon at the right and a 
tork. at the left. A tumbler should ‘be placed at the point of the 
knife and a napkin at the left of the fork.- Everything placed on the 
table should be perfectly clean, the napkin should be neatly folded, 
and all tho articles should be uniformly arranged to give a neat ap- 
pearance to the table. . A flower, or plant in the center of the table 
will add to its attractiveness. Salt, pepper, sugar, vinegar, and any- 
thing of the sort that may be needed with the meal should be arranged 
noar the iccnter of tho table where it can be easily reached. Fresh 
water should be poured into the tumblers just before the meal is 
served. The bread, butter, etc., can be placed on the table several 
miputes before the meal is announced, but the hot dishes should - be 
placed immediately before the family ia seated. 

^ . * PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

If hoss° n VI, entitled “Setting and Clearing the Table” (as out- 
lined in the course on the care of the home), has been given, this les- 
son can be devoted to what to serve and how to serve it, or this les- 
son can precede the lesson on table service. The manner of serving 
can be demonstrated in the next lesson in connection with the courso 
in the care of the home; 

Simple equipment for family service will be required if the form of 
serving is to bo taken up. For class practice a tuble'for four can be 
arranged. This will necessitate a table cover, five or more dinner 
plates, four butter dishes or plates, four tumblers, four cups and 
saucers, four knives, four forks', four teaspoons, four napkins, a platter, 
-ono serving spoon, and one serving fork. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

biscuss meal service both from the standpoint of choice and com- 
bination of foods and from the method of sorvicc. Have the class 
plan one meal, then go through the form of serving that meal at a 
table. In the absence of a table the top of the desks cah be used for a 
table. Later in the course the teacher should plan to combine this • 
lesson with a cooking lesson and have the food served, In each cook- 
ing lesson suggestions for the service of tho.food should be made and 
each cooked dish should be carefully served. . Interest in this lesson 
may bo increased by Rowing the children to make original menus, 
hnd,if they are having some lessons in drawing, simple menu cards 
may be planned and executed. ’ 
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LESSON IX. MILK. 

Care, Cost, and Pood Value of Milk. Value and Use of Sour Milk— Cot- 
; u 8 e Cheese, Clabber. Rice or Cornstarch Pudding (Plain, Caramel, or 

Chocolate). 

/ SUBJECT MATTER. * 

Milk contains all the foodstuffs which the, body requires, and there- 
■'“fqre is capable of sustaining life for comparatively long periods. It 
is one of the most important protein foods, but it contains so small-a 
per cent of carbohydrate (milk sugar) that for the adult it must he 
supplemented with carbohydrate foods. For the baby, milk is a per- 
fect food, and it is a valuable adjunct to the diet of all children. 
One quart of milk should be allowed for the diet of each child daily 
after the twelfth month. The diet of the adult can well be supplc- 
; “cntcd by the use of milk. The greatest care should be exercised to 
protect milk from dust and dirt, forit is easily contaminated and may 
j be the moans of carrying disease germs to the body. The Changes 
j which milk undergoes When souring do nob' render it harmful to the 
body. For many people buttermilk is more easy of digestion than 
sweet milk, because 'of 'tho changes produced bysouring and the absence 
; of fat. Sour milk is of value' in cooking, producing a tender bread 
which can readily be made fight by the addition of soda— one teaspoon 
of soda to 1 pint of sour milk that has clabbered. 

In the preparation of cheese, the whey is separa'ted from the curds, 
thus extracting, most of the water, sugar, and salts, and leaving a sub- 
stance rich in protein and fat. Cheese is of value in cooking, for it 
increases the food value of those fopds to which it is added. 

1 PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

The teacher should make inquiries a few days in advance to bo sure 
that 1 quart of sour milk can bo secured, and whon it is brought, 
she should examine it to see that it is in proper condition to make cot- 
tage cheese. She should arrange to have about 1 quart of sweet 
milk brough t and such other supplies as are necessary for tho pudding. 

. ’ Opportunity can be found to discuss tho use of left-over cereal by 
the preparation of the rice pudding, if tho teacher provides somo cold 
cooked rice for the lesson. In the absence of cold rice, the corn- 
starch pudding can be prepared. 

BE0IPE8, ' 

Cottage Cheese. 

Heat sour milk slowly until the whey rises to the top, pour the whey off, put the 
c^rd m a bag and let it drip for six hours without squeezing. Put the curd into a 
bowl and break fine with a wooden spoon; season with salt, and mix intoa paste with 
a little cream or butter. Mold into balls, if desired, and keep in a cold place fit is 
best when fresh.)' - ‘ 

See Farmer’s Bulletin Wo. 363, The Use of Milk as Food; No, 487, Cheese and its 
. Economical Uses in the Diet. 



£ cup boiled 
2 cuds milk. 


rice. 


£ cup sugar. 

£ teaspoon salt. £■ 

£ teaspoon vanilla. 


Scald the milk and add tho rice, heat until rice in nofl; add well-beaten ., c i 
cgpi, sugar, and salt; cook three minute*, over Water; remove Irom (ire; a<ld the well, 
beaten whites and flavoring, and serve cold. Serves 8. 


• Cornstarch Pudding. 

J cup HUgfar. ' 3 cups milk. 

5 tables poonn cornstarch, or £ cup 
flour. i egg 

1 teaspoon vanilla, or other flavoring. 



Combine sugar and cornstarch thoroughly. Add one cup cold milk and stir until 
smooth. Heat remainder of the milk, add cornstarch mixture slowly and stir until 
it begins to thicken. -Continue eqpkrng- over hot water 20 minutes. Beat egg well 
add hot pudding slowly, strain, and cool. Serve with milk or cream and sugar. (Kmi 
may bo omitted, if desired.) Serves 8. 

For chocolate cornstarch pudding, use { cup sugar additional and two squares 
Raker’s chocolate. Melt chocolate carefully, add sugar, and add to cornstarch mix- 
turc. 

For caramel cornstarch pudding, use two cups brown sugar aud one cup boiling 
watdr. Hcjit sugar until it becomes a light-brown liquid; add boiling water and stir 
until sugar is all dissolved. Ut cool; then add to cbrnstarch mixture. 


M-ETIIOD OF WORK. 


As soon as class meets demonstrate the. method of making cottnge 
cheese. Show Reparation of curd and whey by adding vinegar or 
lemon juice to sweet milk. While cheese is draining, make assign- 
ments and have tho rice or cornstarch pudding made. 

Emphasize the use of protein foods in this lesson and in those fol- 
lowing. 

Discuss food value of milk and its use in cooking. Discuss the 
food voluo and purposes for which skimmed milk and sour milk can 
be used in cooking. 

Use the cottage chejsc and the pmldihg fox' the school lunch. 

UESSON x. sbvps. 

Cream Soups. Cream of carrot, potato, or onion soup, green pea soup or 

cowpca soup. 'Toast, croutons, or crisp crackers to serve with soup. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 


Cream soups .— Tho strained pulp of cooked vegetables, greens, or 
cereals, with an equal portion of thin white sauce, is the basis for 
cream soups. 

A binding of butter and flour is used to prevent a separation of the 
thicker and the thinner parts of soup. This is combined as for white 
sauce and poured into the rest of the hot liquid just before the soup 
is to be Berved. The soup should not be allowed to boil after the 
.vegetable pulp ap,d milk have been combined, but kept hot oyer 

A ' " s ' • t ' '• -H ■•■i 
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water. The acid present in nearly all vegetables is very apt to pro- 
duce a curdling in the milk if too high a temperature is maintained 
after they are combined. 

Two -tablespoons of flour to each quart of soup is a good propor- 
tion to observe for thickening all vegetable soups that are not of a 
starchy nature; half that amount will be sufficient for soup prepared 
from a very starchy vegetable. 

Attractive cream soups can be prepared from left-over vegetables 
ami a combination of flavors may give good results. 

Accwmpanirnen&s.-^Tisp crackers, croutons, soup sticks,* or bread 
sticks fire served as accompaniments with cream soups and are valua- 
ble because they necessitate thorough mastication, thus inducing, the 
flow of the saliva and aiding in the digestion of the starchy ingredients 
of the soup. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

'Hie teacher should secure a vegetable that the girls have for use 
in their own homes as a basis for the soup, and crackers or bread to 
serve with the soup. 

If dried peas are used, they should be put to soak the night before 
ami put on to cook early in the morning. * 

It will be well to have the cooking of the carrots begun before the 
lesson period. If the carrots are cut up in small pieces, they will 
cook more quickly. 

RECIPES.' 

Cream of Carrot Soup. 

1 piqt carrots, sliced.. 1$ quarts hot milk. 

2 tablespoons butter. 2 teaspoons salt. 

•1 tablespoons flour. $ teaspoon pepper. 

< ’ook carrots until very tender in enough boiling water to cover, then rub all through 
a strainer with a wooden spoon/ 

Heat butter, add flour and then the carrot mixture^ and when it boils well, add hot 
milk and seasonings. Seryeatonce. Serves 6. 

Cream of Potato Soup. 

1 pint milk or milk and water. 1 tablespoon flour. 

2 teaspoons chopped onions. 1 teaspoon salt. 

.1 potatoes. £ teaspoon pepper. 

” * tablespoon butter. . 2 teaspoons chopped parsley. 

Heat the milk over hot water. Add the chopped onions. Boil the potatoes until 
soft, drain, mash, and add. the hot milk. Strain. Melt the butter, add the flour and. 
eeasoningB and the poiato mixture slowly. Cook 5 minutes; add the chopped parsley 
and serve at once. Serves 4. 

Cream of Onion Soup. 

3 large onions. -2 teaspoons salt. 

3 tablespoons butter. | teaspoon pepper. 

i C UP flour. ^ ■ .1 quart milk or water. 

Chop or slice onions, add the hot butter, and fry to a red brown. Add flour and 
seasonings and cook until slightly brown. -Add hot liquid and cook to a creaniy 
consistency. Strain, reheat, and serve.,* Serves 8. - ’ \V. % 
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Green Pea Soup. 


1 pint or 1 can peas. 

1 quart water. 

1 pint milk or cream. 

2 tablespoons butter. 


2 tablespoons Hour. 

| teaspoon salt. 

tV. tildspoon white popper. 

$ teaspoon sugar. 


Wash the peas and cook until soft in one quart of boiling water. Mash them in the 
water in which they were cooked, strain, and add tho milk Or cream; molt butter, add 
flour and seasoning, then the liquid, and cook until of creamy consistency. If the 
peas a to fresh, some of the pods may be cooked with them. Serves 8. 


Pea Soup. 

1 cup split peas or cowpeas. 3 tablespoons flour. 

2\ quarts water. 1§ teaspoons salt. 

2 tablespoons chopped onion. | teaspoon pepper. 

3 tablespoons butter. ► . 1 pint milk. 

V . Wash the peas and soak them over night in cold water; drain and rinse thoroughly; 
. add 2$ quarts of cold water and the onion; cook slowly until soft; rub through a strainer 
and add the remainder of the liquid; melt butter, add flour and seasonings, then. hot 
milk with tjie liquid from the peas, and cook until it is like thick cream. Cooking a 
ham bone with the soup improves the flavor. Serves 6 to 8. 


Toast. 

Cut stale bread into. slices one-fourth inch thick; put on the toaster or fork, move 
gently over {he heat until dry, then brown by placing nearer the heat, turning con- 
stantly. Bread may he dried in oven before toasting.. Hot, milk may be poured 
over dry toast.. 

Croutons. 

Cut stale bread into one-half-inch cubes and brown in the oven. 


Crisp Cracker 8. 

Put crackers in oven for a few minutes or split and butter thick crackers and brown 
in a hot oven; serve with soup. ^ * 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Devote a few minutes to a discussion of cream soups and a review 
of the cooking of vegetables and white sauce. 

fJS Divide the work among the members of the class, assigning enough 
to each girl to keep hor busy and arranging tho work so that the 
soup and its accompaniments will he roady for serving at the same 
time. '* ■ 

LESSON XI. EGOS. 

Food value and general rules for cooking eggs. Cooked in shell, poached, 
scrambled, and omelet. 

* subject Matter. 

Eggs are a very valuable' food because of the large amount of 
protein and fat they contain. Though lacking in carbohydrates, they 
furnish material for building up the muscles and provide heat and 
energy to the body. If cooked at a low temperature, eggs are very 
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easily and very completely digested. Combined with other foods they 
serve as thickening (for sauces and soups) and as a means of making 
haliers light (popovers and sponge cake). They add flavor and color* 
and increase the nutritive value of other foods. 

Sec Farmers 1 Bulletin No. 128, Eggs and their Uses as Food. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

. Tiie lesson on eggs fumishcaonc of the best opportunities to teach 
the muscle-building foods. If eggs arescarce, it may be well to givo this 
lesson at some other time in the course. Each pupil should be asked 
to bring an egg; one or two should bring a little milk; and enough 
bread should' bo provided to toast for the poached eggs. The teacher 
should not undertake ; to give too many recipes in this lesson, but 
should try to acquaint the girls with a sufficient variety of ways of 
cooking eggs to make egg cookery interesting. A moderate tempera- 
ture foi* cooking dggs should bo emphasized. 

RECIPES. 

Soft- Cooked Eggs. 

the eggs in boiling water sufficient to cover, remove from the fire, cover, and 
allow thern^o stand from 5 to 8 minutes. 

Hard Cooked Eggs . 

Fut the eggs in cold water, heat, and when the waier boils, reduce heat and let them 
?und 20 minutes' with water just below the boiling point, then put into cold water. 

‘ Poadied Eggs. 

Freak each egg into a saucer carefully, slip the egg into boiling water, decrease 
In al, and cook 5 minutes or until tho white is firm, and a film lias formed over tho 
yolk. ' Take up with a skimmer, drain, trim off rough edges, and serve on slices of 
toast. Season. 

Poached eggs are attractive covered with white sauce to which chopped parsley 
li$w been added. ' . ( 

Baked eggs. \ 

hi a buttered baking dish with buttered bread crumbs, break eggs in dish without 
separating, add on® tablespoon milk or cream for each egg. Season with salt and 
pepper, and sprinkle with grated cheese, if desired ; or the dish may be lined with 
cold mashed potatoes. Bake in a moderate oven until eggs are set. 

i 

Creamed Eggs. * 

3 hard cooked eggs. 6 slices toast. 

1 cup medium white w^uce. , 

Prepare white B^uce and add hard cooked eggs cut in, halves, sliced, or chopped, 
and when hot servo on toast. * .. 

Or separate whites and yolks, chop whites fine, add to white 'sauce, and when hot 
serve on toast and garnish with yolks run through sieve or ricer. Season with salt 
and pepper 1 Serves 4 to 6. * r- 


■ ^ .r 
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Creamy Omelet . 

1 *S3>- Peppor. 

J teaflpoon Balt. $ t^p^on buttor. 

I tablespoon milk. 

Boat eg£ slightly, add milk and seasoning*; put buttVr in hot omelet pan, when 
melted turn in the mixture; as it rooks draw the edges toward the* center until the 
whole is of a ma my consistency; brown quickly underneath- fold and turn onto a 
hot platter. Serve at once. Serves 1. 

Scrambled Kygs. 

Double the quantity of milk given for creamy omelet and stir all the time while 
rooking 

Foamy OmeltL 1 

1 t 1 tablespoon milk or water. 

ft teaspoon salt. . 4 teaspoon butter. 

(Cayenne or white popper. 

Beat the yolk of the egg until creamy, add seasoning and milk; beat the white 
until stiff, but not dry, cut and fold into the yolk carefully; heat an omelet pan, rub 
bottom and sides with the butter, turn in the omelet, spread it evenly on tho pan. 
Cook gently over heat until omelet is set and evenly browned underneath; put it 
into a hot ovt'n for a few minute* to .try slightly on lop: fold and serve immediately 
Serves 1. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Devote one-half the class period to a discussion of tho structure 
of tho egg anti the effect of heat upon it. IJso simple experiments or 
watch tho poached ogg to make a study of the changes produced in 
tho ogg by hoat. If girls are sufficiently experienced, havo them 
work together in small groups, first scrambling an egg, thon making 
an omelot. Domonstrate the cooking of the omolot before the entire 
class. Serve the egg dishes carefully while hot. 


LESSON XII. SIMPLE DESSERTS-CUSTARDS. 


1 M'lUKCT MATTER. 

A custard, is a combination 'of eggs and milk, usually sweetened 
and flavored and either steamed or baked, as cup custard, or cookod 
in a doublo boiler as soft custard. The whole egg may ho used or 
the yolks alone. The yolks mako a smoother, richer custard. 

Tho ogg must ho thoroughly mixed, hut not beaten light, the sugar 
and salt addod and the milk scalded and stirred in slowly. The 
custard must be strained through a fine siovo.and cooked at a moder- 
ate temperaturo. It is desirablo to strain a custard in ordor to 
remove tho bits of mombrane present from about the yolk. /The 
cup custard should bo strained before cooking, the soft custard may 
be strained after booking. / 

— ' 

..131" C 2I ht .7 dp !^! v *" “* fcr *“<livldual portion.. To nuke a large omelet, multiply quantity of 

L y i nm ^ f * *"* r"’ Th# be,t ™ ult * wUI *" obtaln « 1 hr “aklng ehoL* of not 
mom tban four aa larger omelet, are dUBeult to oook thoroughly and to handle Well. A twtww 
omaM will serve three people. A four-egg omelet will serve six people. . 
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A soft custard is cooked over water and ( is stirred constantly until 
done. When done, the froth" disappears from the surface, the cus- 
tard is thickened and coats the spoon and sides of the pah, and there 
is oo sign of curdling. If the custard is cookod too long, it bccomcfc 
curdledv If a custard becomes curdled, put it into a pan of cold 
water and beat until smooth. 

A steamed* or baked custard is done. when it becomes set and when 
a silver knife will come out clean after cutting it. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

This lesson will furnish opportunity for review of milk and eggs. 
The pupils can plan to bring the necessary materials from their homes. 

RECIPES. 

Steamed Custards, 

l quart milk (heated). \ teaspoon salt. 

^ 4 e*ggs or 10 egg yolks. ’ 2 tablespoons cammel or 

1 cup sugar. . 4 teaspoon nutmeg. 

Heat eggs sufficiently to mix them thoroughly; add sugar, salt,. and hot milk slowly. 
Strain into cups, flavor with caramel, or sprinkle nutmeg on top, and steam until 
firm over gently boiling water,' 20 to 30 minutes. 


Baird Custarth. 

4 

Prepare as steamed custards, set in pan of hot water, and bake in slow oven until 
firm; 20 to 40 minutes. 

Chocolate Custard*. * ■ 

I’se recipe for steamed custards, adding 1 ounce chocolate (melted) to t hr* hot milk. 
Steam or bake as desired. * 

Soft. Custanl. 

1 pint milk (heated). A teaspoon salt. 

4 egg yolks. 4 teaspoon vanilla extract.- 

4 tablespoons sugar. 

beat, egg yolks sufficiently to mix them thoroughly, add sugar, salt, and hot milk 
slowly. Cook over water that is boiling gently. Stir constantly until the costard 
thickens. Strain. Flavor when cool. 

For soft chocolate custard add 4 ounce chocolate (melted) to the hot mil k. Serves 6. 


/ Floating Inland. * 

recipe for soft.custard aud when cold garnish with a meringue made according 
to the following recipe: 


Meringue. 


4 egg whites. J cup powdered sugar. 

Heat egg whites, very light, add powdered sugar and continue beating. Drop in 
laige spoonfuls on cold custard. Serves 8 to.10. 

METHOD OF WORK. \ 


It may be possible to teach two or three recipes in this lesson. 
The cup custard can he put into the ovep' while the soft custard or . 
floating island is'heing.made. Serve at the school lunch. 
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LESSON XIII. BATTERS. 
Corn Bread and Hoecake. 


Sl'JURTf .MATTER. 


Jliitlrr/t.—liaUcis. are mixtures of flour or meal ami » lilHiid. with 
salt of sugar to giro flavor. l*nt I «*r to make tender, ami air <\j?hs t<i 
luuke light. 

Olio seant measure of liquid is used with one measure of flouf for 
ihin or pour bailor. One measure of liqtiid is used with two measures 
of flour for a thick ouko or drop batter. One measure of liquid is 
used with three measures of flour for a soft .or bread dough. One 
measure of licjt 
pastry dough. 

Before mixin 

temperature, with the lire well regulated and in good condition. The 
oven should he tested by putting in a piece of white paper or two 
tablespoons flour which should brown in three minutes. The pans 
should be prepared by greasingAvith lard, salt pork, or beef dripping. 
All materials should be measured mid ready before lteginning to cow- 
hide ingredients. When (In* hatter has been combined mild Iwaten 
uni il smooth, it should be baked at once. 


id is used witl^lk^» measures of flour for a stiff or 
[ a batter. the oven «vr griddle should be at the pnqwr 


PKKI.IMJX AKY PLAN. 


The teacher will J>e better prepared to give the lessons on batters 
if she first acquaints herself with the kinds Of breiids thul are used 
in the homes- and the methods followed it* their* preparation. The 
simple -general methods of preparing Kat tei^should be taught,. The 
teacher should not attempt the preparation of more than one or two 
batters in the lesson, (’orn bread and hoeeake ran be made in the 
same lesson, since the first is made in the oven and the second rooked 
on a griddle on lop of the stove. 


1 cap, scalded milk 
J cup white corn meal. 


RECIPES. 

Tom Bread. 

1 teaejvion palt. 


Add salt to corn meal and 'pour the milk on gradually. Turn into a well-greased 
shallow pun to the depth of one-fourth inch. Bake in a moderate oven until crisp 

fTomike. 

I cup white corn meal. $ teaspoon ful salt. 

Boiling milk or water enough to scald. . 

Make the halter thick enough not, to spread when pat on the griddle.. Urease the 
griddle with salt pork, drop (be mixture on with akfgospoon. Tat (be cakes eutfftill 
ftbout half an inch thick; cook them slowly, and when larowned* put a bit ol butter 
on the top of each cake" and turn it over. Iamg cooking is desirable, hut he careful 
that they do not. bum, , 
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METHOD Of WORK. 

Discuss batters briefly. Have all measurements made, fin* regu- 
lfiie<l, pans prepared, etc. Demonstrate combining of corn bread, 
put it m the oven, imd^vhile it is cooking demonstrate combining 
and cooking of lioeeake. Serve the breads nieelv after they are 
cooked.. 

LESSON XIV. BATTERS (continued). 

IRK Corn Pone or Com Mufti ns— Baking Powder Biscuits. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

Methods of Hulking batters light.— Honors art* made light bv beating 
air into, them, by adding eggs into which air has been beaten, or by 
entangling gas in t he batter. Gas is secured by using soda and sour / 
milk in a batter (1 teaspoon of soda to 1 pint of sour milk), or soda ' 
with molasses (1 teaspoon of soda to 1 cup of molasses), or soda with l 
ere a m of tartar (1 teaspoon of soda with 2 slightly rounding teaspoon* 
of cream of tartar). The soda should be combined- well with the 
other dry ingredients, then the sour milk or molasses added, the 
whole he a ten up rpiiekly and baked mj once. 

Baking powder is a preparation containing soda and cream of 
tartar, and can be used in place of soda if sweet milk is used. Two 
level teaspoons of baking powder should be used with one cup of 
flour, . 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 



This lesson is a continuation of the lesson on batters, (’are should 
be taken not to undertake more than can, he done nicely in time 
available. ' * 

. RECIPES. 

'» v i 

Egg Corn Pom. 

t cup while corn meat. 1 egg. 

1 teaspoon salt. - 1 plat sour milk, 

1 teaspoon sod a. v 1 tablespoon melted butter, lard, or other fat. 

If swdet milk is used, omit the soda and use 2 level teaspoon* baking powder. Bi(t 
together corn* meal, salt, anti soda, mid the egg well beateu. then the milk ami melted 
butter. Beat thoroughly, put into a shallow, well greaaed dieh, preferably earthen, 
granite, or iron, and bake 30 to 3s5 minutes in a hot oven. 


^ . Com Muffin* , 

1 cup flour. - . J teaspoon salt. 

* enp com meal. i c »p milk, 

a teaspoerfg baking powder. 1 egg. / 

1 tablespoon sugar. 2 tabhapoona butter. 



Mix and sift dry ingredients. Add egg and milk beaten together. Add melted 
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Baking-Powder Biscuit s. 


2 cups flour. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 teaspoon salt. 


2 tablespoons fat. 

3 to 1 cup milk or water. 


| teaspoon salt. 

1 cup sour milk (scant). 


Mix dry ingredients, chop fat into .the flour with a knife, slpwly add sufficient milk 
to make a dough not too soft to be handled. Toss and roll dough gently on a slightly 
floured board, and cut into small biscuits. Moisten tops with a little milk. Handle 
dough quickly, lightly, and as little as possible. Place on a buttered sheet, flake 
in a hot oven till brown, from 12 to ]5.minutes. Either white or whole wheat flour 
may be used for biscuit. Serves 6 to 8. Oven test— oven should be hot enough to 
color a piece of unglazed white paper to golden brown in one minute. 

. . Soda Biscuits. 

1 pint flour.. 

1 teaspoon soda (scant). 

2 tablespoons shortening < lard or other 

fat). * 

Proceed as. for* baking-powder biscuits. 

If- the sour milk is not thich enough to clobber, it will not contain sufficient acid 
to neutralize the soda and the biscuits will be yellow and bitter. To avoid this, 
cream of tartar can be combined with the soda (1 tcaspoonfun. If there is no cream 
of tartar at band, it will be wise to use tho recipe for baking-powder biscuits. 

, METHOD OF WORK. 

Havo oven and pans prepared and all measurements made. 
Demonstrate tho combining of tho com pone, and while that is 
baking, demonstrate tho combining of the biscuits. Have one girl 
take chaige of tho baking of the com pone and another girl take 
charge of the baking of tho biscuits. When tho breads are done, 
have the girls sit down and serve them to one another, or to all the 
.pupils at the school lunch hour. 

•4. LESSON XV. MEAT. 

Composition and food value. How to make tough cuts of meat palatable. 

Pork. chops with fried apples. «JBeef or mutton stew with vegetables and 

dumplings. Rabbit stew. Bacon. 

SUBJECT MATTER. . 

ifeats are rich in protein and usually in fats, but are lacking in 
.the Carbohydrates. They build up the ' muscular tissue, furnish 
host and eiieigy, are more stimulating and strengthening than any 
other food, and satisfy hunger for a greater length of .time. For the 
mbst part, meats are a very expensive food. One can not perform 
more labor by use of a meat diet than on a diet of vegetable fbods.,,. 
Those who use largo quantities of meat in . their diet suffer from 4 
many disturbances of the system. Hence, meats should form a, 
very small part of the diet. The cuts of meat that come from .those i 
portions of the animal’s body that are much exercised are tough, f-., 
owing tp : the- development of / the libera, . but ■ they -contain a high per* 
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ccntage of nutrition. The'flesk of .chickens, turkeys, and other fowls i 
is very nutritious and is easily digested, if not too fat. In the older: 
birds it may become very tough. * * 

The flavor of meats is developed by oooking. Dry heat develops 
the best flavor, hence the tender cuts are cooked by the processes 
known as broiling and roasting. Tough cuts of meat require' long, 
slow cooking in moist heat, hence they are prepared in the form of 

stews and pot roasts or used in meat soups. ( 

* **• ■ * 

. PRELIMINARY LESSON. _ * 

After the teacher lyis found out what meats* are used in the homes 
or what they can afford to use, she should determine upon a recipe 
that will help to make the meat palatable, digestible, and attractive. 
If it can be prepared as a stew, she should use a recijpe in which* : 
vegetables are also used, and if possible have dumplipgs prepared to 
serve with the meat, as a review of the lesson on bat{prs. 

RECIPES. 

Beef or Mutton Stew. 

* 

2 lbs. beef or mutton. 4 potatoes, cut in J-inch slices. 

1 quart water. 1 teaspoon salt. * 

Salt, pepper, flour to dredge. J teaspoon pepper. 

1 onion, cut in slices. \ cup flour. 

4 cuj> turnip, cut in dice. J cup cold water. 

} cup carrot, cut in dice. 

Remove fat and cut the meat into 1-inch pieces. Reserve half of .the best pieces 
of meat, put the rest of Jhe meat and the bone into cold water, soak for one hour, then 
heat until it bubbles; Reason half the raw meat and roll it in the flour; melt the fat 
in a frying pan, remove the scraps, brown the sliced onion, and then the floured meat 
in the hot fat; add both to the stew and cook for two hours at a low temperature. 
To this add the vegetables ahd cook one-half* hour, then add the flour and seasoning^ 
which have been mixed with one-half cup cold water, and cook for one-half hour 
longer until the. meat and vegetables are tender. Remove the bone from stew and 
serve. Serves 6 to 8. 

Rabbit . 

If beef an<f mutton are not commonly used and are not readily obtainable, but 
rabbit can be secured, substitute rabbit for beef in the stew. After the rabbit has 
been thoroughly cleaned, cut up in eight pieces (four leg and four body pieces), season; 
and dredge with flour, brown in fat and proceed as with beef stew. 


^ Dumplings; 


2 tablespoons fat (lard or butter). 
1 cup milk or watei^about). , 






2 cups flour. 

4 teaspoons baking powder. 

' 1 teaspoon salt. ■ 

. , v v ' L f v • - * Rvi'fiU 

Sift dry ingredients together, cut in the buttet* and add milk gradually U xe \ 
a so# dough. Roll out on a floured board, cut with abiscuit cutter, lay on top of 
meat in stew pan (they should not sink into the liquid), coyer kettle, closely, keep 1 
stew boiling, and cook duhiplii^s lO m Inutes without removing lid. (l>o hbt put? 
dumpling n ttfco kdntilm* listen 
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To Cook Bacon. 

Race thin slices of bacon (from which the rind has been removed) 
in a hot frying pan and pour off the fat as fast as it comes out. When 
the bacon is crisp, drain, on paper. Keep hot. Or lay bacon on a 
rack in a baking pan and bake in a hot oven until crisp. 

J*ork Chops . 

Wipe the ( hops with a damp cloth, sprinkle with salt and pepper, place in a hotfry- 
mg pan, and cook slowly until tender and well browned on each side. Pour the fat 
out of the pan aa fast as it is melted. 

Fried Apples., 

Wash applesand slice to the center, removing the core. Boll in flour if very juicy. 

After the chops have been removed from the pan, lay the apples in arid cook till 
tender. Serve around the chops. 

See Farmers Bulletins No. 34, Meats: Composition and cooking; No. 331, Eco- 
nomical use of meat in the home. 

METHOD OF WORK. 

If the men I is to require two or three hours’ cooking, arrange to 
have the lesson divided and given at two periods through the day. A 
half hour before opening the morning^ession or a portion of the 
morning or noon recess may be sofli'eient to pui the meat on to cook 
and to prepare the vegetables. When the second class period is 
called, the vegetables should be added to the partially cooked moat 
and the dumplings made. It would be well to serve tho completed 
dish at the lunch period. There should be as much discussion of the 
kinds of meat, their food value, and methods of cooking as time per- 
mits, but it may be necessary to complete these discussions at some 
other class periods. 

Should it be possible for the teacher to give additional lessons oh 
-meat, it may bo well to devote one lesson to the preparation and 
cooking of poulti a v« directions for which can be easily secured from 
reliable cookbooks. 



LESSON XVI. BAKED PORK AND BEANS, OR BAKED QOWPEAS— CORN- 

DODGERS. 

SUBJECT MATTER. " 

- k • 

Peas, beans, and lentil^ which are dried for market contain a high 
percentage of protein, carbohydrate, and mineral matter. They 
form an excellent* Substitute for meat and are much cheaper in price. 
Their digestion proceeds slowly, involving a large amount of work; 
sdthey* are not desirable food for the Bick‘, but are satisfactory lor 
those who are well and active. The dried legumes must be soaked 
Overnight in water, when cooked for a long time, to soften the cellu- 
lose and develop flavor. . . 
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LEfiSONB IN COOKINO. 
PRELIM 1 N ART PLAN. 


Corndodgers. 


h teaspoon salt. 

2 or 3 tablespoons milk. 

2 0gg8. 


2 cups tine while corn meal. 

Boiling water to moisten. 

I teaspoon fat . 

I teaspoon sugar. 

Pour boiling water over the meal so that it is all wet but not soft; add fat. Sugar, aalt 

*h' d .T, 1 whr " r ” W ad! * ,he r K8»' yolks and whites beaten.%eparately. The batter 
should drop easily from the spoon, but it should not fce thin enough to pour nor stiff 
enough to require scraping out. It should be shaped in oval shapes on a pan that is 
well greased and hissing list, and the oven should be as hot as possible. Bake until 
brown and puffy. 

Boston Baked Beans. 


1 quart navy beans, 

1 tablespoon salt, 
i tablespoon mustard. 
3 tablespoons sugar. 


' 2 tablespoons molasses. 
1 cup boiling water. 
i pound fat salt pork; 
BoiKng water to coyer; 


l-ook over the beans and soak in cold water overnight.. ... 

i Vj tllC ™® r “V"8 dw J n .» cover witfl water, and heat slowly until skins will burst,* 
but do not let beans become broken. ' ^ 

Scald one-half pound fat mil pork. Scrap© the pork. Put a slice of pork in bottom 
of bean pot. Cut the remaining pork across. top in Strips just through the rind, and 
bury pork m beans, leaving nud exposed. 

Add one cup boiling water to seasonings and pour over the beans. Cover with boil- 
ing water. Bake slowly, adding more water ns necessary, llake from six to eight 
Smw , , l " f0V<!r lh ° ,a! "- ' ,<> lhat ,va,<ir wUI evaporate and beans brown on top. 

Seo I armors’ Bulletin No. 2.'>G, The preparation of vegetables for the table. 

Baked Cowpeas. 

Cook 1 quart of large white cowpeas slowly in water until they begin to soften. 
This will require five or six hours. Put them into a bean pot, add one-hilf pound of 
salt pork and one tablespoonful of molasses. Cover with water and bake slowly six 
or seven hours. It is well to have the pot covered Except during the last hour 
See Farmer.’ Bulletin No. 55», Use of corn, kafir, and cowpeas iu the home. 

* METHOD OP WORK. ' ■ l . 

Have tho beans washed and put to soak the night before tholessoi 
ia tp bo gtvon. Assign to one of the girls the task of putting them M ' 
to boil early the next morning. Call tho class together for a few ' 
moments when the beans are ready to put in to bake. Assign one of ’ 

tfiA Hrlfl frt fttt/vrwl fliA £ N a * r .iit « « '7r* *\L 


" ■ ** ■ ** < icuujr w puvm io D&Jte; Aufti gn one 

r 1 * attend to the foe.andjtke pyon. Let .th heana 


n 


It win be necessary to plan this lesson several days in advance if 
the beans are to be baked. As they will be prepared and' put on to 
bake- before the lesson period, tho corndodgers can be made to serve 
with them. 

RECIPES. 
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day. If the lesson is to be given late in the afternoon, the beans may 
be ready to serve, or the cooking may be continued the second day 
and the lesson completed then. It would be well to serve the dish at 
the lunch period. Have the corndodgers prepared to serve with the 
baked beans or cowpeas. 

LESSON XVII. BUTTER CAKES— PLAIN YELLOW CAKE— COCOA— 

COFFEE-TEA. 

SUBJECT MATTER. • . 




Cakes, Cakes made with fat resemolo other batters, except that 
the fat, sugar, and eggs are usually larger in amount and the texture 
of the baked batter is much finer and more tender. 

When preparing cake, first get the pans re.ady, greasing them with 
the same kind of fat that is to be used in the mixture, or sprinkle 
with flour, or line with greased paper. Make sure that the oven is 
at the proper temperature. For a small cake the oven should be 
hot enough to brown a small piece of unglazed paper or a tablespoon 
of flour in three minutes. Bake a small cake 20 to 30 minutes'. 
When done, the cake will shrink from the sides of the pan; the crust 
will spring back when' touched with the finger; the loud ticking 
sound will cease; a needle or straw will come out clean if the cake 
is pierced, and the crust will be nicely browned. When the cake is 
removed from the oven, let it stand in the pan about three minutes, 
then loosen and turn out gently. Do not handle while hot. Keep 
in a clean, ventilated tin box in a cool, dry place! 

Cocoa.— Chocolate and cocoa are 'prepared from the bean of a 
tropical tree. This bean is rich in protein, fat, carbohydrate, 
mineral matter, and a stimulant called theobromine. The seeds 
are cleaned, milled, and crushed into a paste in the preparation of 
chocolate.' In the preparation of cocoa much of the fat is removed 
and the cocoa is packed for market in the form of a fine powder. 
Cocoa is more easy of digestion than chocolate, becauso it is less 
rich. Though the amount of cocoa used in a 'cup of the beverage is 
not large, when prepared with milk it serves as a nutritious /ood. 
It is slightly stimulating as well, because of the theobromine present 
and because it is served hot. 

Coffee and Tea . — Coffee and tea have no food value when pre- 
pared as a beverage. They contain stimulating properties that are 
harmful to the body if taken in lurge quantities, hence they should 
be used, with discretion. They should never be given to children or 
to. those troubled with indigestion. If carelessly prepared, both 
coffeef fend tea may be decidedly.harmful tp the body. Coffee should 
not be boiled for more than eight minutes. Tea should nover be 
perimtted to boil. Freshly boiling water should be poured on the 
|eaves and left for three minutes. It should then be strained off 


J-W serving and kept hot hntil, used 

f " V 'V'VVv.-y - .. 
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HOME MAKING. 


METHOD OF WORK. 



Bogin the lesson period with a discussion of the methods of pre- 
paring cukes and put the cake in the oven as soop ns possible. While 
it is baking prepare the cocoa. If the cocoa is not to bo served for 
some time, it can be kep't hot or reheated over hot water. 


LESSON XVI I U YEAST BREAD. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

v ^ j* * 

\ cast broad is made light by the presence of a gas produced by the 
growth of yeast in the sponge or dough. Yeast is a microscopic plant 
which grows in a moist, warm temperature and feeds on starchy mate- 
rials such as arp present in wheat. A portion of jho starch is con- 
verted into sugar (thusjdeveloping new and pleasant flavors), and 
some is £till further changed, giving off the gas upon which the light- 
ness of t he bread depends. If the yeast is allowed to grow too long a 
time or the temperatdre is very Jiot, a souring of the dough may re- 
sult. This souring can be prevented by kneading the dough thor- 
oughly as 'soon as it has risen well or doubled in bulk or by putting 
it in a very hot oven to hake when it has reached this stage. If tho 
dough becomes chilled, the yeast will not grow so well, and if the tem- 
perature of tfye dough should become hot 'the activities of the yeast 
would become arrested. ^ b iling temperature will destroy the 
growth of the yeast. - 

Yeast develops in a natural state on the hops and other plants. It - 
is prepared for market in the form of dry. or moist cakes. The moist 
cakes must be kept very cold. For home use a liquid yeast is often 
prepared from, the dry cakes. This has the advantage, of being more 
active. * ' 

When the yeast has been added to a batter ittis spoken of as a 
sponge. When the batter has had enough flour added so that it can 
be handled it is called a dough. If the bread is to be made in a few 
hours, the yeast is made up at once into a dough. If it is to stand 
overnight, a spofige is often started first. More yeast is required for 
quick rising. Under ordimmy circumstances one yeast cake is suffi- 
cient for 1 quart of liquid. Thorough kneading and baking are 
both essential to the success of the bread. 

? 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

Arrange to' have the class meet th© afternoon before to' start tjne. 
sponge^and come early in the morning to care for the dough. Begin 
the study of flour, yeast, and bread in a previous class period, cor* 
relating th© work -with geography, nature study, or some other sub- 
ject* ^ lather .whit© or whole-wheat flour m&y be ^ped for th© breads. 
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RECIPES. 

Bread. 

(Prepared with dry y*v*i.) 


1 <lry yeast cake. 

I cup warm water. 

1 cup flour. 

1 quart tracer or milk (scalded). 
Flour enough to^uake a soft dough. 


2 teaspoons salt. 

2 tablespoons sugar. , 

2 tablespoons lard or butter. 



At n.» »i put a dry yeast cake to soak in a cup of warm water. When it is soft, add a 
cup of .Hour, cover, and put in a warm place to grow light. This will require several 
hours., ■ ' 

I n the evening when ready to start the dough,, mix salt, sugar, fat, anil hot liquid in 
a large howl; when lukewarm add the cup of light yeast and enough flour to knead 
(about throe quarts). Mix thoroughly and knead it into a smooth dough, and con- 
tinue. until it is soft and elastic. Return dough to the bowl, moisten, cover, and set 
in a moderately warm place for the night. Re sure that the place is free from drafts, 
In^hc morning knead slightly; divide into loaves or shape in biscuite; put into pans 
for baking; cover and let rise until double iu bulk. Bake large joaves'50 to GO minutes. 
Biscuits will bake in from 25 to 35 minutes, for they require a hotter oven. (Makes 4 
loaves i. It is of utmost importance that all yeast breads be thoroughly cooked. 

(Time required for making btpad with dry yeast. 16 to 20 hours.) 

Bread . 

(1‘rcpnrM with compressed yoast.) 

2 cups mili or water (scalded ). $ cake compressed yeast (J cake if set 

2teas£oauB salt. in morning.) 

2 teaspoons sugar. \ cup water (lukewarm)*. 

I tablespoon lard or butler. Flour, white or whole wht*at. 

Fut tfte hot water or milk, salt, sugar, and fat in'a bowl; when lukewarm add the 
yeast softened iu the lukewarm water, then the flour gradually, and when stiff enough 
to handle, turn dough out on floured board-and knead until soft and elastic (20 min- 
utes i. Return dough to the bowl, moisten, cover, and let it rise iu a warm place 
until double its bulk; then knead slightly, divide into loaves, or shape into biscuits, 
cover and let rise in the pan in which they are to be baked until double in bulk, and 
bake 50 |o GO minutes. (Makes 2*loaves.) 

(Time required for making bread, if one cake compressed yeast is used, 6 hours.) 

See Farmers’ Bulletins j No. 380, Bread aiid bread making; No. 807, Bread' and 
bread making in the home. * 

' METHOD OF WORK. 

If the class is large, prepare two or three bowls of sponge, so that 
all can have some experience in stirring and kneading. Do not 
make too large a quantity of bread to bake in the oven uiilfcss arrange- 
ments can be made to do some of the baking at the near-by home of 
one of the girls. Use the bread for the school lunch or divide it 
among the girls to take homto. 

Plan a bread ^agntest so that each girl will be interested to make* 
bread at home. 
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LESSON XIX. SERVING A SIMPLE DINNER WITHOUT MEAT. tfAKED 
OMELET. MACARONI AND CHEESE. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN AND METHOD OF WORK. 

At sonic previous timo tho teacher should talk over the plana 
for the dinner with the girls. It will ho well to let them ask tho 
members of the school hoard or other people interested in their work 
to partake of tho dinner. They should decido on the menu with help, 
and suggestions from the teacher. They should choose foods that 
they can bring from their homes. The main course of tlic dinner 
should consist of such a vegetable dish as baked beans, cowpeas, an 
qmelet, or macaroni with whito sauce ami grated cheese. To ac- 
company it there should be potatoes and a fresh green vegetable, 
such ns spinach or cabbage niul a hot bread. 

A simple dessert which tho girts know how to make shoA.be 
chosen: One duty should bo assigned to each girl and she (mould 
he entirely responsible for that portion of the work. Tho toachor 
should supervise all the work carefully.. 

' Tho girls may be -able to make, simple menu cards for the, dinner. 
The work, of making the, cards can be taken up in a drawing lesson. 


2 tablespoons butter. 
$ tablespoons flour. 

J teaspoon ealfc. 
Pepper, # 


RECIPES. 

Baked Qmcltt. 

1 cup milli, heated. 
4 eggs. 

2 teaspoons fat. 


Melt the butter, add the flour and seasonings, combine thoroughly, then add the 
hpt milk slowly. Separate the eggs; beat the yolks, and add the white sauce to them. 
Peat the whites until stiff and cut and foM them carefully into the yolk mixture so 
that the lightness is all retained. Turn into a greased baking dish and bake in a 
moderate oven 20 to 30 minutes. Serve hot. Serves 6. 

Macaroni and Cheese. 


1 cup m&caroni, noodles, or rice. 

2 tablespoons fat. 

3 tablespoons Hour. 

} teaspoon salt. 

2 cups buttered bread crumbs (two tablespoons butter or other fat). 


Pepper. 

1} cups milk. 

1 cup grated c heese. 


Break the macaroni in 1-inch pietes and cook it in a largo amount of boiling water 
salted 30 to* 45 minutes., Drain it well when tender and pour cold water through it. 

Orate the cheese, break up the bread crumbs, and add. two tablespoons melted 
butter to them. Make a white fauce of the fat, flour, Reasonings, and milk. Add the 
macaroni and cheese to the white sauce, pour it into a butier-bejdng dish, cover with 
bread crumbs, and bake from 20 to 30 minutes in the oven, browning nicely. Serves 8* 






, 
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LESSON XX. SUOAR., 

Food value and cooking. The use of peanuts in candy. Peanut c<K>kies, 
or peanut, molasses, or fudge candies to be made for a special entertain- * 
ment. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 


Sugfir is valuablo to *tho body as a source of heat and energy. ' 
While it is easy of digestion, it is very irritating to the body if taken 
in largo quantities, and hence it should be taken in small quantities 
and preferably at meal time or with other food. Two or tj^rcc pieces 
of candy taken at tho end of tho meal will not be harmful, but candy 
eaten habitually between meals is sure to produce harmful effects 
in the body. Large quantities of candy are’ always disturbing to 
the body. , . 

Sugar is present inTmany -fruits and some vegetables. Milk con- 
tains a good per cent of sugar. In preparing foods to which the 
addition of sugar seems desirable, care should bo taken not to add 
it in large quantities. 


' PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

As it is desirable to have a discussion of sugar and its value to the 
body, the preparation of cookies or candy for somo school function 
or Christmas party can bo undertaken in conjunction with this 
lesson. The lesson should bo given at a time when it will mean 
most to tho girls. The work should be so planned that the girls 
will learn something of the principles) of sugar cookery as well as 
the specific recipes they are using, ’v. 1 h . 

RECIPES?^ 

. Cookies . 


1 cup fat. 

1 cup sugar. 

2 eggs. 

\ cup. milk. 


3 cups flour. 

3 teaspoons baking powder. 
1 tablespoon cinnamon. 

' £ cup sugar. 


(Yearn the butter, add sugar and welbbeaten eggs. Then add milk alternately with 
flour (sifted with s baking powder). Mix to the consistency of a soft dough, adding 
more milk if necessary. Roil lightly, cut in shapes, and dip in the one-half cup sugar 
and cinnamon that have been sifted togetbe/. Place on buttered sheets, and bake in 
a hot oven about 10 minutes. Slip from pan and lay on cake cooler. To make a 
softer cooky, use only one-half cup butter in recipe. (3 to 4 dozen.) 

Peanut Cookies. 


2 tablespoons butter. 

1 cup sugar. 

* egg. 

1 teaspoon baking powder, 
i teaspoon salt. 



} cup flour. 

2 tablespoons milk. . 
i cup finely chopped peanuts. 

1 teaspoon lemon juice. 

2 dozen whole peanuts shelled. 
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Urea in the butter, add the sugar and the egg well -beaten. Mix and sift dry ingre- 
dient*. add to tiret mixture, iht^i udd milk, peanuts, and lemon juire. Drop from 
the teaspoon onto an unbuttered baking sheet, an inch apart, and place $ peanut on 
top of each. Rake 12 to 15 mi miles \j\ a moderate oven. (2-$ to 3 dozen. 1 ) 

Vfanut Brittle. 


* I cup sugar. 1 eup peanuts (l quart with shells bn). 

Heat sugar until it all melts and liquid becomes clear, remove immediately, add 
peanuts, chopped if desired, mixing tJiem in thoroughly; quickly spread upon a 
smooth tin or iron sheet, press into shape with knife ami cut into bars or squarw. 
{Serves ten. 

Mo l asm's ( m an tit/. 


2 cups molasses. J tablespoon vinegar. 

3 cup sugar. __ J teaspoon soda. 

2 tablespoons butter. 

Put molasses, sugar, and butter into a thick saucepan **r kettle, and stir until sugar 
is dissolved. Moil until mixture becomes brittle when tried iii cold water. Stir con- 
stantly at the last to prevent burning. (Rutter may be omitted if it can not he easily 
secured.) 

Add vinegar and soda just before removing from fire. 

Pour into a well-greased pan and let stand until cool enough to handle. Then pull 
until light and porous .and cut insmall pieces with scissors, -arranging on hut. lend 
plates. Serves Hi to 20. „ 

Cara in et Futtfjf . 


2 eupa sugar. | ta hlespoon butter. 

I eup milk. £ cup nuts, broken up. 

§ cup caramelized sugar. 

Roil sugar and milk together, add caramelized sugar and butter, and boil to the soft 
ball stag**. '.Kike from tire and beat until lln j candy been nun cn*ainy. Add nut&and 
turn into buttered pans; when cool cut into squares. .Serves Hi to 20. f v 

See I’ arm era* Rulletin No. 535, " Sugar and its value as food.’* 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Devote a separate period It) the discussion of the food value and 
cooking of sugar, if possible; then assign two recipes for the practical 
work, allowing the girls to work* in groups. Assign only as much 
work as can bo carefully .supervised. Do not undertake both the 
cookies and the candy. 
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TWENTY LESSONS IN SEWINQ. 
For the Rural Schools. 


Ol TUNE OF THF COVRSE. 

Wm 1 rw |J ra, ' V rr, l' ara,lon pins, thread ton. 

measure, ihiwl.le, scissors, box (or work. Talk on cleanliness ami neatness (care of hands, elc.J. rS! 
(-ii.xsiiin of hemming. Hems folded on shoots of pojH*r. 

I«vs.>:i II. Hemming rowels. Tumingaml hasting hems. Hemminp I, raels of crash. dour, or meal sack*. 

or other course material for use In washing and drvlug dishes at home or in whix* ^ 

] 4,NH,n !“• IU ‘ mmln * continued. The ovcrhamUng stich and the hemming Mitch. 

■ '***' * sch< ** ***' B;, P (ma(1p of obtainable material) to hold sewing malerials or conkiiur 
a (iron. Measuring and strath toning the materia! for ike bag. Basting the soams comtinj 

1es.v.m V. lings, continued. Sewing up the seams with o running ?ti(oh and a back stitcli 
lxvNon \ 1 Baps, continued. Overeating the seams and turning the hem at the top of the hag 

s|LVfor thT ( ^T , ' in H,mmlnS "* ,/>P tht ta * “ d P ut,ln « to * running sU,d, u, |TO vlde . 

les«.„ VIII. Bags, continued. Vrepertng a cord or otto draw string forlhe bag. rolling a doubt, 
•lmw string in t he bag so .that it can easily 1* drawn up. V* of the bodkin. 

\r*on IX. Daming stockings. Vse of a darning hall or a gourd os a substitute for the l.alL Talk on care 
o! the feet nnd edre of slockmgs. 

rdk on wraoIellX! **" ,P * d ^ ? mblem ™ a “P>- Hemming paiches on cotton g.rmenU. 
Ic-son XT. Cutting out an apron (or an imdtrjmrptfgty V 

l.'s„.n XII. Apron (or undergarment), continued. Basting the ton for hemminp on ihe m.dtine nr by 
hand. I neven basting. w 

Vssm, xril. Apron (or undergarment), continued, (dithering the skirt nnd stitching to the belt 
les«on \I\ ...Apron (Qr finder garment), continued. Waiting tlie bib. 

Ix's.son XV. Apron (or undergarment), continued. Making the straps, 
lesson XVI. Apron (or undergarment ), continued. Putting Ihe hilt and skirl on to the tot 
\TZ X vm TlTo 0, !?' mta * V™™"- buttons on .promt, petticoats, or otto. garment* 

eT V V , . ■ . S o , f K * ! " r,m ' n,s - < '' ,nlinnfd - Button holes on practice piece and on apron. 

D.nSuu MX. .a padded holder for handling hot dishes. Binding. 1 

lesson XX. A cap to wear with the cooking apron. 


SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER. 

r l'h<t teacher should ho well acquainted with the conditions in 
which the girls livo. should know how much money they can afford 
to pay for materials, what materials are available, what previous 
handwork the girls have had, whether they can afford to have sewing 
machines in their own homes, to what extefht they make their own 
clothes, and to what extent they buy them ready-made. • 

The lessons should be planned to furnisl? hand training, to give the 
instruction of which the girls can immediately make use in tile care 
of their own clothes, and to provide opportunity for preparing the 
apr on for the c o oking lessons that are to follow. They should tend to 

' S | h 0 Ul< V h K teach0r M ,hal an a P ron <* Petticoat Is too lorgeiTpleoe for togiril to undertake, and shouM 
she desire to have mure time put un the first 10 lessons, Hassons XI to XVin may I » omitted two nerioda 
Lesson* XIX and XX, and three lessons used for the making of a simple need£boik 
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develop habits of thrift, industry, and neatness. The girls should be 
encouraged to learn to sew, both to improve their own homo condi- 
tions and to give them suggestion for a possible means of livelihood. 

If sewing machines are available and aro jn use in the homes repre- 
sented in the school, it is well to have lessons given in machine sew- ' 
ing and to have tho long seams run by machine. If the girls can not 
have sewing machines in their own homes, tho lessons given should . 
be limited to hand sewing. In sonic schools it may bo necessarv to 
simplify the lessons; in others an increased number of articles may 
bo prepared in the time allotted. Should the apron and -cap not l>e 
needed for the cooking class, an undergarment (petticoat) can well 
be substituted. 

The teacher should have a definite plan of procedure in mind for 
each lesson. The lesson should be opened with a brief and concrete 
class discussion of the new work that is to be taken up or tho special 
stage that has been reached in work that is already under way. 
Though individual instruction is necessary, it should not take tho j 
place of this general presentation of subject matter, which economizes 
, time and develops the real thought content of tho work. 

New stitches can be demonstrated on large pieces o( muslin with 
long darning needles , and rod or- black Germantown yarn. 'Hie 
muslin may he pinned to the blackboard with thumb tacks and tho 
** stitches made large enough for all to see without difficulty. A 
variety of completed articles should bo kept on hand to show addi- 
tional application of points brought out jn tho. lesson. Each class 
may be givon the privilege of preparing one artido to add to this col- j 
lection, and a spirit of class pride and valuable team work thereby 
developed. ‘ 

' During the lesson, posture, neatness, and order should be empha- 
sized. Application can bo secured, by making tho problems of 
interest. Care must he taken that none of tho work demands unnec- 
essary eye strain. Each lesson should be closed in time to have ono 
of the members of the class give d brief summary of the steps that 
have been covered. 

Since the class period for sewing in tho rural school will necessarily 
be brief, the girls can bo encouraged to continue their work at some 
other period. However, no work outside of the class period should 
be permitted until tho pupil has mastered the stitch and can bo 
trusted to do the work in the right way. Thp privilege. of sewing can 
be made tho reward for lessons quickly learned, home practice can be 
assigned, or the class can meet out of school hours. All outside 
^^.^practice must be carefully supervised, the pupil bringing her work to 
,.the teacher for frequent inspection. • j 
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If it is possible to keep on hand a permanent equipment for Bowing, 
the following should bo provided for a class of 12: 


Scissors, 1 dozen 

Thimbu's, J dozen .Y. 

Tape measures, 1 dozen 

Emery, 1 dozen . . ; . 

boxes for work, 1 dozen 


Approximate coat 

$3.00 

.25 

40 

40 

84 
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Tho teacher who is to give lessons in sowing should secure a helpful 
elementary textbook on sewing or some bulletin that deals with the' 
teaching of sewing. Such bulletins are issued in some States by the 
extension departments of tho State university, college, or normal 
schools. A leaflet that will prove of value, entitled “Sewing for 
Rural Schools" (Vol. VII, No. 7), is published by the Hampton Nor- 
mal and Agricultural Institute, Hampton, Va. It will bo sent free 
to southern teachers upon request. 

A suggestive list of textbooks on truing .for use in elementary rural schools. 

burton, Ida It. and Myron G.-^School Sowing, based on Home Problems," Trice 
* $1. Y ocational Supply <’o., Indianapolis. 

Flagg, 1 Etta P.— ‘Handbook hi Elementary Sowing.'* Trice, 50 cents. Uttlc 
Brown A Co.,*Bo6ton. # 

Fuller, M. E.*~*‘Coiwtructive/Sewing book I ’* (paper), rricc, GO centa. Industrial 
- book A Equipment To., Indianapolis. 

Hapgood, Olive U? — “School Needlework.” Price, 50 cents' Ginn A Co Uoatoa 
Kmnc, Ilelcn, and Cooley, Anna M.— “ Clothing aud Health." Trice, 66 cent*. Tha • 
Macmillan Co., New York Pity. 

Mclilauflin; Idabelle.~**IIandif raft for Girls.” Trice, $1. The Manual \rta Pra*. 
Peoria, 111. I ^ 

Patton, Fences.— • Home and School Sewing.” Price, CX) cent*. Xewson A Co 
New York City. 

Woolman, Mary "A .Sewing Course.” Price, |1.50. Frederick A. Female 
Washington. ./ • 

95619° — Hull. 2^—17 6 
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DETAILED LESSON PLANS FOR THE COURSE IN 


SEWING. ' 

LESSON I. PREPARATION FOR SEWING. 

Preparation and use of working equipment: Needles, pins, thread, tape 
4 measure, thimble, scissors, box for work. Talk on cleanliness and neat", 
ness (care of hands, etc.). Discussion of hemming. Hems folded on sheets 
of paper. „ 

SUBJECT MATTER. 5 

I ! 

A hem is a fold used to finish a cut surface, .made by twice turning 
over the edge of a piece of cloth toward the worker, and then sewing 
it down. In turning a narrow hem the first fold must be less deep 
than the second, v in order that the hom may lie smoothly. If the 
hem is a wide one, the first fold cap be much less deep than the second. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN. , 

. ft 

The teacher should have interested the children in tho sewing 
lessons before the first meeting of the class, and each girl should be 
asked to come to class with the box in which to keep her materials 
and such other equipment as is required. If tho school is to fur- 
nish the equipment, tho .teacher should bo sure that there is an ade- 
(juato amount on hand. 

It will probably be necessary to have towels hemmed to bo used 
m the cooking classes at school, and the girls shoukl be interested 
in doing the hemming. If some of the girls want to hem towels 
for use in their own ^ojnes, it will be desirable to allow them to do 
so. Flour or meal sacks will answer. It may bo well to have the 
, gu)a«ach hem* toy cl for home use as well as for school use, in order 
to impress them with the desirability of having hemmed dish towels 
for daily use. The towels can be planned. during this lesson and 
the girls can arrange to bring tho material from home, if they are 
to provido them. It will be well for the teacher to have material • 
for one or two towels already on hand. Plain paper will answer 
for the practice folding of the hem in tho first lesson. ^ 


METHOD OF WORK. 


The teacher should devote a' few minutes to a talk on cleanliness. 




«phasidBgith0 importance of cleanliness, and the necessity for care 

TM© should be followed by a 




io handling the sewing materials. 
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hands should be for the sewing lesson. Each giriahotrii aspect her 
own hands and show them to the teacher. 

When sure that all the girls have their hands in proper condition 
for sowing, the teacher should look over their supplies with them 

f™ ^ em suggestions as to how thoy are to keep the supplies, end 
have them arrange their boxes. 

Noxt sho should tell them what their first work is to be, shew 
the material for the towels, and discuss with them the best 
method of finishing the ends of the toweJs. (See Lesson II ) 

Before turning the hem the girls should make a canlboard ruler’ 
from heavy paper and notched to indicate the depth of the hem. 

1 fow mum tes should be devo'ted to practice ra measuring and turn- 
ing a hem the desired depth on a sheet of paper. This should give 
cxponence with the double turning necessary— firet, the narrow turn 
to dispose of the cut surface; second, the fold to finish .the edge. 

1 indh '/ H incK 

<~ **-—< » 



4 Fig. 2.— Gouge. * 

SSE-T* 8h0Uld .fP •» S 1 " lh « Si* practice, no that they 
™ b * M " » me «“™ '»■«> the eyd a designated distance in inch™ 
or fraction of an mch. 

When tho lesson hour has come to an end the boxes should fee 

put away in systematic oitfor. All scraps should be always carefully 
picked up from the desks and floor. 7 carefully 

- LESSON II. HEMM I NO TOWELS. ’ 

& 

Turning and basting hems. Hemming towels of crash flour «r 

matCrial ’ f0r U8e in washi P* and Wing dishes at home oMn 

. ' . SUBJECT MATTER. . » 


stro^mLk ^J 0 h .°- W . P ‘ eC0S ° f Material together until "0 
strong stitch can put-m. - It is dome by taking loa/stffcfcoTfen^ 

to”? r^ f T' u ght to Mfc - a " d Parallel to the edges' that Je to 
to be basted together.*’ In starifeu* the thread iztLt*n<tA * . 
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knot; when complotod it is fastened by taking two or throe stitches - 
one over tho other. • - 

' ' PRELIMINARY "PLAN. • 


The teacher should have the necessary materials for sowing on 
hand, or should have them suppliod by the children. The materials 
noedod will include material for towels, white thread for basting and ' 
- hemming, and cardboard pieces for measuring. 

The teacher should also have a large square of unbleached muslin 
or canvhs, 18 by 18 inches, and a large darning needle and colored 
worsted thread to use for demonstration purposes. The canvas should 
bo pinned to the blackboard, where tho class can see it easily. 



METHOD OF WORK. 



As soon as class is called, supplies are at hand, and hands are in 
proper condition, the teacher should demonstrate tho basting stitch, 
with a large needle and thread on the square of canvas that has been 
fastened on the wall. Materials should be passed for work. Each 
gm should straighten the ends of her towel by drawing a thread. 
^ she should turn and baste a hem three-eighths of an inch h 
depth at each end. 

At the close o'f tho lesson the rirls should fold un ' 





■ lessors in’sewingf, * » -• gg 

LESSON III. HEMMING TOWELS (Continued). ** 

The Overhanding Stitch and the Hemming Stitch. 

SUBJECT MATTER. # 

t " • 

Overhanding jhlso called overseamiilg or whipping) .—The edges to 
bo overhandod are held between the first finger and thumb of the left 
hand with the edge parallel to the first finger. The needle i& ; ihserte& 
just below and perpendicular to the edge. The needle is‘ pointed 
straight toward the worker The stitches proceed from right to left, 
each stitch being taken a little to the left of the preceding stiteh. 



Fra. 4.— Overhanding. % 

Tho stitches should all be straight on the right side, but they will slant 
a little on the wrong side. Tho stitches should not be deep. It may 
be desirable to use this overhandittg stiteh at the en<S$, of hemisto: 
hold the edges of the material together. The overhanding stiteh is 
nsed for seams, for patching, and for sewing’ oh lane. 

The overhandittg of harrow hems is not always necessary, but the 
Onds may be made stronger {hereby, and the Stiteh is a valuable dn* 
for the girls to know** . • ' - 

ESmndng.— 1 The hemming stffeh tf placed on the jttsidd of the hem. 
The end of tne basted fiejft is : Jaj4 ovey the first fchd under the secbnd 
fingeiN>| thcleft hand with the folded edge ouWde ana the material 

r , v * .v -V. ' ' - " ' v ' f w ' ' 
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sido assignment, if they have mastered the method firing the claaa 
period. The teacher may be able to give them some supervision 
while she is looking after other classes. 1 

. . LESSON IV. BAQS. 

A school bag. Sag (made of lyaterial obtainable) to hold sewing materials 
or the cooking apron. Measuring and straightening the material for the 
bag. Basting Jhc seams. , , • 

' SUBJECT MATTER. 

4sting stitch will be usod as a review of work in' the second 
PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

■ , * * * 

• At norm provto^s tiipfe tho teacher should talk y^ith tho girls about 
what material tlity will bo able to provide for their bags, ^nd, if the * 
material lias to be purcjijftged, sho should suggest something thait is 
suitable, washable, and inexpensive. The hag should, lost oAly a 
* ow cents. If the bag is to be used for carrying the cooking apron 
back and forth from home, it must not bfc too light in color. The 
dimensions of the finished bag should be about 12 by 18 inches. 


The 

lesson 


METHOD OF WORK. 


A 


The girls should get out th'e materials they have brought, for their 
bags and determine upon their size and shape. It will not be nocea- 
sory for them to make bags of uniform shape and size. Tho teacher 
should help them to use their material to the best advantage. The 
material should "be straightened, pulled in place, and measured care^ 
fully. ^ When the bags have, been cut out, the sides should be 
'basted up. * •* 

, LESSON V. BAQS (Continued). ' 

• Sewing up the seams with a running stitch and a back stitch. 

• SUBJECT. MATTER. 

- Running is done by passing the needle in and out of ‘the material 
at regular intervals. Small, even stitches and spaces should follow 
consecutivoly on both sides of the material. The stitches should 
bo much shorter than for basting, the length being determined largely 
ty (^he kind ,of cloth used. * * 

-When running is combined with'a back stitch, two or more running 
stitches and one back; stitch are taken alternately. The back stitch ! ! 
is a stitch taken backward on the upper side of Ue cloth, putting theti 
needle hack eachtipie into the end of ’the last stitch Arid bringini 
it but- the ^ame distance beyond -the leiat -amteh 


Ilftheglrl/lmve time to do mors hamming than »/rrp|i n 
& cnrtalns of ilrtn mull or dotted swim for the windows of the ho 
additional k k» period! or after eedfioot hoars. 


1 


, they may enjoy making ilmpie 
This work can be tak4n > in 

* &;V, 

, r * ‘ * • 
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,• <■ ' PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

V * 

The teacher should be sure 'that all the teachers are roady to 
report, with the sides of their bags basted ready for stitching. o 

METHOD OF WORK. 

Tho teacher should first demonstrate the running stitch’ with the 
back stitch, and the girls should begin to sew up the sides of the bag, 
using tho running stitch. They should commence the running 
stitch at throe-fourths of an inch from the upper end W the bag, so that 
there will be a space left for slits in the hem to run -the cord. 1 The 



^ Eio. 0. — Running ’Jitch with a back stitch, * ^ 

seams will doubtless have ‘to be finished outside of the class hour and 
should be assigned for completion before the next lesson. * 

L&SON VI. BAGS (Continued). 

Overcasting the seams and turning the hem at the top of the bag. 

i SUBJECT MATTER. ' 

' \ ? 
Overcasting is done by taking loos© stitches over .the raw edge of 
ft© cloth to keep it from ja voting or fraying., • •.. ^ - 

* The ditaw string or cord is to be run ^Kirpilgh the hem from the inside of the beg and it wllH* neoj^y 
leave ^ee-fowths ofam taeto olf Space at^the ends of the seam s to provide s u u ^ jfoe'cord outlets, 

a 




LESSONS IN BEWINtJ. 
PRELIMINARY PLAN. 



The ieacher should he sure that all the girls are ready to report, 
with the sides of their bags neatly sowed up with the running stitch. / 


METHOD OF WORK. 


The toacher should demonstrate the method of overcasting an$ 
explain its use. .She should have the girls trim the edges of th$ir 
seams neatly aud overcast them carefully. After the seams have 
been overcast, she should discuss with the»girls the depth of the hem 
that they expect to use and the method of turning and basting it. 
The girls should turn and baste the hems, using the cardboard 
measure for securing the depth of the hem. If the bags are deep 
enough to admit of °a heading at the top, a deep hem (about 2£ 
inches) can be made and a running stitch put in one-half inch (or 



more) above the edge of the hem t^ provide a casing or space for the 
cord. If it *is necessary to take a* narrow hem, the hem itself can 
be made to answer aS space for the cord ; in this case the hem should 
bo made abput one-half inch deep. # 

LESSON VII. BAGS (Contirfffed). 

Hemming the top of the bag, putting in running stitch to provide a space 

% ” fnr ttiM rnrs f . * ^ 


for the cord. 

• i ; • 4 . > s^B^aOT-^ATi^n.. * ' . 

Review of homing stitch and bitepng stitelu 

FBEUMINARY 


The girls should report; to the clas§ with the hems basted. 


V 5 ' 





; . ' ' : 


A iLkl! 
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METHOD OF WORK 




w.' 

tm 


The teacher should review briefly with the girls-'the method of 
.making the hemming stifch and the running stitch, asking them to 
describe these stitches and to demonstrate them on the large square 
of canvas before the class. The basted hems should then be sewed 
down with the hemming st itch. 

After the hem is finished the girls should run a basting thread 
around the bag to mark the location of the running stitch that is to 
be half an inch above the hem. They should measure for this care- 
fully with the cardboard rule. 

If there is not time to do all the hemming in the class period, the 
‘ hemming stitch and the running stitch (t lint is to provide space for 
the ‘draw string) should be assigned 'for outside work,' and each girl 
should bring in her finished hem at a designated timtf before the 
next class period. ' 

LESSON VIII. BAGS (Continued). 

« Preparing^ cord pr other draw string 
for the jag. Putting in a double 
draw strrng in the bag so that it can 
easily. i>e drawn up. Use of the 
bodkih. 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

t 

To make a cord, it is necessary 
to take, more than four times as 
much cotton as the final length of 
the cord Aill require,, for some^of 
the length will bo taken up ip the 
twisting of the cord. The coitl 
should be doubled, the two lengths 
twisted together iirmly, and the 
ends brought together again and held in one-liand while the center 
is .taken mthe other hand, and the lengths are allowed to twist' 
finely together. The ends shoiild be ti<jd. * It will be easier for two 
to work together in making a cord. The cord should be run into 
the bag with a bodkin or tape needle. If one cord is run in from 
one side, and another is run in from the other side, each cord run- 
ning all the way around, "^the bag cambo drawn up easily. . 

’ * * PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

If the children are not* able to supply cords for their own bags, ^ 
the teacher should have a sufficient supply of . cord oh hand. She 
should be sure the girls' *ags are in readiness for the cford before' the 
clatf period. :m a ' 

:■ V.\..: ' ■ . ■ I ‘ & 



Fig. 8.— Bag nearly completed. 

Kram Junior Circular No. 2fi, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department, Ames, iowu. 
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The teacher should begin the lesson by describing .the method of 
"milking the cord, estimating the amount necessary, and demonstrat- 
ing the process with the assistance of one of the girls. The girls 
should bo numbered so that they can work in groups of tWo. After 
liny have completed the cord,' and run it into the bag, methods of 
’ finishing the enjls neatly should be suggested to them. 



rio.’lQ. — Completed bag. .. 

From Junior Circular No. 26 , Agricultural ixtonaion Da- 

t par truant, Am es, Iowa. « . 

* ’ WESSON IX. DARNING STOCKINGS. 

Use of darning ball or gourd as f substitute for ball., talk on of the 
feet and care«4fche stockings. 

* 4 - ‘ > ' . 

i. , SUBJECT MATTER. J 

This lesson- will involve jranaing and weaving. -Darning is -used to 
111 in a hole wi® tkreatTso as to sapjdy the part, tfaat'hai been d«V 

• ■ ■’! 
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.stroyed or to strengthen a place which shows signs of weakness; , 
A darning ball, gourd, or a firm piece of cardboard should be placed 
under the hole. The dam should extend one-quarter of an inch 
beyond the edgo of the material, beginning with fine stitches in the 
material, raakuig rows of stitching close together in one direction, 
then crossing these threads with rows that run at an -angle to them! 
Care should be taken to alternately pick; up and drop the edgo of the 
material about the holo so that, no row edges will be left and to weave 
evenly in and out of the material and of the cross threads. 

* PRELIMINARY- PLAN. 

Each girl should provide a pair of stockings with a few small holes • 
and a gourd or ball of some sort that sho can uso for a doming ball. 

METHOD OF WORK." 

When the class 
meets the teacher 
should discuss brief- 
ly the care o£ the 
feet, and of stock- 
ings, and demon- 
strate the method 
of darning on a large 
piece of coarse ma- 
terial Vith heavy 
-yarn and a needle. 

If the girls finish 
. one dam during the 

lesson -period, the making of another dam for practice outside of 
class should bo assigned. ~ 

LESSON X. PATCHING.' 

Hemi^ed patches ort cotton garments. Talk on care of clothes. 
SUBJECT MATTER. 

This lesson will involve measuring, trimming, basting, end hera- 
* A patch is a piece of cloth sewed on to a garment to restore 

the worn part.. The material used for the patch should-be as nearly 
like the original fabric in color and quality as possible. In placing 
the patch, the condition of the material about the hole must be taken 
, toto consideration, as well as the size of the hole itself. The hole^ 
i m . ehou M to trimmed to remove worn parts near it. The patch should" i 
• . be 2 inches larger than the trimmed hole. The corners of the hole || 
should be cut back diagonally, so that the edges may be turned K 



Fig. 11.— Darning. 

From Junior Circular No. 26, Agricultural Extension Department 
- Ames, lowo. 


1 Used when tpedal problem oomee up. 
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under. The patch, should be matched and ipinned onto the large 
' piece, leaving the edges of the patch to project evenly on all four 
sides. The edges of the material about the hole should be turned 
in and basted to the patch. The edges' of the patch should be 
turned in so that they extend one-half inch from, the edge of the 
hole when finished. The patch and . the cloth should be' basted 
together and hemmed. ! 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

* * 

Tho lesson on patching should be given at aiiy time in the course 
when it "Can bo applied to an immediate need. If a girl snags her 
dress whilo playing at school or if she wears a torn apron, the teacher 
can announce a patching lesson for the next sewing class, and re 1 
quest each girl to bring a tom garment and the material for the 
patch from home. It may bo desirable to use two or three periods 
lor this lesson. 



i 
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Fio. 12.— Patching. f 

From J unjpr Cimjlar No. AgricuDural Extension Department, 'Am*, l 0 wa. 

METHOD OF W’ORK. 

The teacher should demonstrate the various processes of patching 
on a large piece of! muslin. The girls should practice placing a 
patch on a piece of paper *ith a hole in it Each process should be 
assigned in succeMi^b—examination of article, to determine its 'con- 
dition; calculation * qf size and preparation of patch; placing the 
patch; trimming the article .about the hole; basting the patch and 
material together; aqd hemming the patch. / 

LESSON XL CtrjfTlNa OUT APRONS OR UNDERGARMENTS, 
j! SUBJECT MATTER. 

When cutting out>n apron, the length of the skirt should first be 
measured, and to this measure 6 inches should*be added for hem'end s, 
soamq. One length,; of the material correeponding to this length^ 


% 
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shoul bo cut. This should lw folded through, tho center longthwise. 
Tlireo-hmrths of au inch should be measured ijowu on this fold, and 
the material cut^ fronv -t ho end of the selvage to this point- in order 
+o sloiw the front of the apron. When the waist measure is taken, 
2 inches should be added to it (1 for tho lap and 1 for finishing)! 
Two pieces this length, and 21 inches wide, should be cut, lengthwise of 
the material for the belt. A measure should be made from tho mid- 
dle of. the hark of. tho waist line, over the shoulder, to a point 5 
inches to the right to the center front and on the waist, line. Two 
pieces the length of this measure J^id 4 J inches wide, should be cut 
longthwise of the material for thrsTiouhlor straps. A pi ore 0 by 12 
indies should ho rut for tho‘hih,4ho longer distance longthwise of 
tho material. These measurements allow one-quarter inch for 
seams. 



Fig. 1.1.— Cull lug out skirt of apron. 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

Previous to tho lesson the teacher shopkTfieo if arrangements cun 
be mado to secure the use of one oriAYfTsew'ing machines, so that tho 
girls can sow all the long seams of their aprons by machine. . 

At a previous lesson she should discuss with tho girls the material 
of wliich tliey can make their . aprons. They should consider whether 
the apron should be white or colored, and whether it should be of 
niuslin, cambric, or 'gingham. Each girl will need from to 2 
yards of material, according t^ber size. The taller girls will need 2 
yards. . s ' 

The^e ihouid be on hind a sufficient number of tape measures, 
phis, an3 scissors, so that the girls can proceed with the Cutting of , 
their aprons with no unnecessary delay. 




JK*' 


/» 
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Tl»o apron to bo mado is to have skirt, bib, and shoulder straps, 
In order to bo a. protection to both dress, skirt, and waist. 1 

II KTBOD ok WORK. 

As soon ns the class meets, tho girls should make the measurements 
for their aprons. One measurement should he assigned at ii time and 
the reason for each measurement, given. The girls should follow tho 
measurements explicitly, ns they are apt. to become confused if direc- 
tions aro complicated. They should work carefully so that tho mate- 
rial does not become, mussed or soiled, and at the conclusion of the 
lesson, they should fold it carefully and put it away neatly. All 
threads and scraps of material should be carefully picked up off the 
floor, and iho room. left 'in order. 



/ . ... 

Fro. 14. — Uneven bastinjf. 

LF.SSON )fll. APRONS OR UNDERGARMENTS (Continued). 


Basting the hem for hemming 



SUBJECT MATTER. 


fine or by hand. Uneven 


An uneven baling forms the better guide for stitching. In uneveg 
basting tho stitches are made about twice as long as the spaces be- 
tween. -The stitch should be about one-fourth of an inch on the 
upper side of the material and one-eighth ineh on the- underside.' 


■ Ittbe jbh.aM vary Inexperienced and find tb«. wring dlfflcnlt.'lt m»y to tfvtabia to omit the Ul 
Ud straps and to make Um simple fnll-xlrlrted eprdh. If a machine i« not at hand to uae fo; the long mama. . 
Uwllml Ulatlm amay nufcethe simpler apron nsosmary. rats will gtremor, t In. (or tha virion. pg» 
JWM^Lsssoos XIV and XV can than to omitted, tom XVI mads ilmplsr; and lea ou)mU» wort 

Y • v . • ' ; . 1 " v . ,• ; t* 


\i V 


•■ ■ ■• \* ■» J 
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THREE SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING* 

» * 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. * . 

Jn addition to the apron material which has been cut out in the 
. previous lesson, each girl should p F ovide her own spool of thread 
(mmtber “Sixty ” white thread will probably answer for all the work)' 
ft piece of cardboard 5 inches wide to use for marker, and pins to use 
nr fastening the hem. l 7 

« I 

METHOD OF WORK. 

As soon as the class* meets, the girls should ’prepare a 5-inch 
measure of cardboard to guide them in turning the hems of the skirts 
of their aprons. - They should make a half-inch notch in the measure 
' for <? ho first turn in the material. A one-half inch edge should be 
turned up from the bottom of the skirt, then a 5-inch hem turned, 
pinhed, and pasted carefully with uneven basting. The card board 
marker should be used for both measurements. 



t Fig. l.i. — (lathering. 

LESSON XIII. APRONS OR UNDERGARMENTS (Continued). ~ 


Gathering the skirt and stitching to the belt. 

SUBJECT MATTER. J 

In gathering, the running stitch is employe</l. Small stitches are 
taken up on the needle .with spaces twice as great between them. • 
The top of the skirt should be.divided into halves, and galhered with 
two long double threads, using fine stitches and placing them one- 
quarter inch from the edge." The center of the beli and‘th<5 center 
of the top of the skirt of the_ apron should be determined upon. The 
* belt should bo pinned to the wrong side of the apron at these points, 
and the fullness drawn up to fit (approximately one-half of the waist 

measure)/ The skirt and belt should be pinned, basted, and sewed 
together. 
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LESSONS I^r SEWING. 


PRELIMINARY PLAN. 


If the hems have boon completed in the skirts, the girls are ready 
to gather the -skirts and at tach them to the belt. FI will be well to 
ha vc pins oij hand to use in fastening the skirt, and belt together. 


.METHOD OF WORK. 

| The teacher should first 
demonstrate the' method ‘of 
gathering and assign that 
portion of the lesson. When 
the . skirts have all been 
gathered -she should shovv 
the girls how to measure, 
phi, and baste the skirt* to 
. the belt. , 



'Pin. If,,— Sowing on tho Mt of the apron. 

From Junior Circular No. 2<h Agricultural Extension 
Department, Amc.s, Iqwu. 


LESSON XIV. APRONS OR CJI^DERGARMENTS (Continued). 

• „ Making the bib. 

» ■ -i » 

SUBJECT MATTER. 

A 2-inc4\ hem should he turned across ono short end of the bib. 
Tl, is should ho hasted and hemmed. The bottom of the bib should 

bo gathered, using the 
method -employed for the 
top of tho skirt, and leav- 
ing enough 'thread to adjust 
tho gathers easily. ‘ 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

If tho girls have com- 
pleted ‘the skirts ai^d at- 
tached them to tho' belts, . 
they are .ready to pnake 
tho bibs. They should be 
provided with a 2-ri^ph 
marker for use in making 
the hems in the top of 
the bibs. > 



Kio. 17.— Bib and straps of apron. 

METHOD OF WORK 


The teacher should guide the girls carefully in the making of the 
bibs, reviewing their 'knowledge of basting, hemming, and gathering. 
95649°— Bull. 23 — 17 — -7 
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Tl I KKI-: SHORT rOITRSES IN homk making. * 

9 LESSON XV. APRONS OR UNDERGARMENTS (Continued*. 

Making tlic'st raps. ^ 

srrt.iKrr matter! > 

Ono on.l <■/ ono'of the straps should bo (.laced at the bottom of ,h„ 

"• ■ f 1 '° 8 ! <lo ; ,f 1 th ® * ,ra l> basted', and sow,,,) to 

tbo right side of the bi£ with a running stitch. The other long si.lo 
- of, ho alfnp should then ho turned in one-quarter ,.Pa„ inch and the 
emls turned in on, -half of an inch. Tl.estrap should then' be folded 
tl. tough the center for its entire length and the free side basted to 
theWng su e of tl* l..h and hemmed down. The remaining cUes 
of the strap should be overhanded together. The other strap should 
be sewed to the other sole of the hih in the same Way. 

I’RKI.IMI.N'AHV I’l.AX. 

tiTh,. bibs sboub! have been complete, I before the. girls report. f„ r 

. MKTimn OK WORK. 

As soon as the -girls report for the^Vson. the teacher should ex- 
plain the n.et hod of attaching 'the. straps lo-tlje bib an, l tell them 
how to lipish the straps. As they proceed with their work, sha 
should supervise them carefully and assign the unfinished portion of^ 
the work Tor completion outside of the class. 

LESSON XVI. APRONS OR dNORROARMENTS (Continued i. 

Putting the bib and skirt on liie belt. ,, 

‘si |, JK, -r MATTKJI. 

The center of the bottom of the bib should he determined, and 
pinned Jo, the upper edge of the hell, to which the skirt has .droa.lv 
been «ttael;e<l. The belt should he fastened to the wrong side of 
the bib. • be gathering string of the bib should be drawn up, lea vine 
2 jpclirs of full ness on oneb side of (ho confer: The bib should ho 
>.pmne^ basted, and sewed to the belt. The remaining long edges 
of tlm beltsbyuld be turned m (5i.e-fourtb.incb, and the ends one- . 
half inch. I lie edges of tl.e other belt piece should he turned in 
the same wy*- and should he pinned over the belt to which tho skirt 

and b. > have .. attached (with aH the edges lorn od in), n „d hasted 

carefully to keep the edges even. 1'l.e skirt and bib should Im> 
hemmed to this upper belt, and all tho remaining edges should he 


2 



Tlio teacher should guide the girls cnrefijlly in the various steps 
necessary in fastening the bib to* the belt and in completing the belt. 
If the hemming and overhanding is nflf completed during the class 
hour, they can Vo assigned for outside work. 

LESSON XVII. METHODS. OP FASTENING GARMENTS. 

Sewing buttons on thc<3prons, petticoat, or other garment: 
SUBJECT MATTE Rt 

This lesson should teach neatness in dross through a consideration 
of the best methods of fastening carmen to. The position ofjhe but- 



4 

Tki. 18.— Sowing on buttons 

Prom Junior Circular No. 3. r >, Agricultural Extension Department, Ames, Iowa. 

♦ ton is rncttsurecf bv drawing the right end of the hand olio inch over 
^ the left end. The location of the button should be m&rked with a 
pin on the left end of the band. A double thread is' fastened on 
the right side of the band^ drawn through one hole of tive button, 
•aiul back through the othei', taking it through the band close to 
the first stitch. A pin should be inserted on top of the button 
under the first stitch, and left there until the button is firtuiy fastened' 
in place; then removed. Before fastening the thread, it should be 
wrapped two or throe times around the threads holding the button, 
between the button and the cloth, then fastened neatly on the wrong 

side with a few small stitches one on top of the other. 

• # 

PRELIMINARY PLAN. 

4 J 

Ti-ach girl should come to the class with her apron as nearly com- 
pleted as possible,, afrtl with three buttons to sew on it for fastening 
the belt and straps. 
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TIlHKK .SHORT roi'RSKS IN HOME MAKING 


METHOD OF WORK. 

The teacher should discuss the hcfd methods of fastening gannenta 
will, the Kiris, mi,| she should demonstrate (h c method of sowing i', n 
■ hiittonx. 'Hie Kiris should sow one button on the loft, end of" tlm 
apron band in th<; middle ..f the width about I inch from the end 
and another button I inches from each end of the band In hold the 
shoulder straps. 

» v 

I.ESSO.N XVIII. METHOD OF FASTENING GARMENTS .Continued. 

J / 

Hiittnnholcs on practice piece, pnd on apron' 

SUUK«T MATTER. 

huvdlHH* j\,r the bultouluAe.— Measure the location of t he 

lu**mh..lo enrr fully lenplliwi*. of t In-band, so t hat the end wiU come 




Sfilflilit! I IK* t>Ullu!l hub*.* 


lb) 

Tj»f IhJM G ltltolr ■■'tllrli, 

Kn;. I«i._ Wurkiiif* ItiiUunltult s, 


C\> 

The lini-. Ill’ll hilt lull hole 


1 f "'" ' <"i>ir..l Ko.-iu.inn l>. |. i ,nm..nt. An,, |„„„. 

oiie-foiirtJi inch fmi.i the <<!-«. „f tlrc^unncnl. Mark the length of 
Ho 1 HJUonh.de on the material by putting i„ two lines of running 
sttlcluH «t .the ends, lo cut the buttonhole, insert Clio point of 

Te” " 10 {> °‘ n ! n ' ark ‘ ,,, Uy 11,0 ™ ,ni "° nearest the edge 

of the garment undV.ul carefully dong the tinea, 1 of the material to 
the row of stitches marking (he lengtlnit the other end. 

lo make, the buttonhole, use a fifiroad of sdlicient length ti do 
both the overcasting and the buttonholing. >ikginning at the lower 
right center, overcast the raw edges with stitches one^ix teen th of'„n 
mch deep. Do not overcast around the ends of the hole. As stam 
as the fiverc.asting is done, go right on with the buttonholing without 
breaking Urn thread Hold the buttonhole horizontally over the 
first linger of the left hand and work from right to. left. Insert the 
point of the noodle through the buttonhole (ut tbo back end) bring- 
ing the point through toward you four or five threads below the edge 


LESSONS fN SEWTNO. ](AJ 

of tho buttonhole. Bring the doubled thread from the eye of the 
needle from right to loft under and around tin* point- of the noodle, 
draw \ 1 10 needle through, forming a purling stitch. At the*, ond of the 
buttonhole make a fan by placing from five to seven stitches. Tho 
thread should ho fastened carefully oil t he under side of t he huttoAbnle 

l’UEUMINAUV PI. A X . 

! I ; er this lesson it will he desirable to have small pieces of muslin on 
hand to use as practice pieces for the buttonholes. 

j METHOD OF WOltK. «” 

I he teacher.should demons! rate "t he making of a buttonhole, illus- 
!' trahng e-aeli process on a large piecS of canvas. The girls should sew 
! two small strips of muslin together ahd cut a buttonhole one-fourth 
inch from the edge df the materhjk and lengthwise' of the material to 
work for practice. When the buttonhole has been suHicientjv per- 
fected onj lie practice piece, the girls should make a buttonhole on 
t!n v band <d the apron. The buttonhole should be made in the right 
end of J he hand, and in caYh end <d each shoulder st rap. 

t 

LESSON XIX. A PADDED HOLDER FOR HANDLING HOT DISHES. 

' . BINDING. 

S * SI* H I K( 'H M V I I EH . 

A holder 0 inches srpmre, will la* satisfactory for handling hot dishes. 
a II ,,{ m he made of quilted padding bound With tape or of two thick- 
i n(*ssrs of outing flajim l covered with percale. or Memm. and hound 
with tape or braid, IJ‘ made of the outing (Taniiel ami covered, it 
should be quilted f>y st itVhing from t he middle V ,,nc side to the 
middle ot t he opposite side in hoi h directions in order* to hold t he out- 
ing Manuel and the outside covering together. Tho tape that is to he 
n»ed for t lie binding should ho folded through the center lengthwise, 
then beginnijig at one corner of the padding t he edge should be hasted, 
half ojr one side and half on the other. Kight -angled corners should 
lc formed. When hasted all amund the tape should he sevyed down 
i on encli side with a liemihing st itrlL - 1 

If t-ho holder is to lie suspended from t-lio apron hand, a tap<*. of from 
27 inches to oh indies* in length slioftld hojittaehed to one corner, 
The raw edge aft one end of tlidape should he turned in. The end 
should he so' placed that it overlaps the corner of tho holder about 
one-half inch amt should bo hasted to tho holder. Tim typo should 
I lieu Im secured firmly to the holder, hemmed dow n one o^lgp across 
the, bottom, and up the other edge. The ot her end of the ta\e should 
befinishod with a 2-ineh loop. The raw edge should hefoldmKovcr.lhc 
tape turned 2 inches down for the loop, and hasted; in place. This 
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three short courses ijt home making. 

shouM 1)0 hemmed across the end. Onc-fourtl'i inch up from the end 
the double thickness of tape should he hack-stitched together and the 
edges of the tape ovcrhamled from there to tho hemmed end. 

PUKUM1XAI1Y PI. AX . 

Each girl should provide sullieient denim, percale, muslin, or other 
easily washable material to cover tho two sides of a holder 7 inches 
square and enough, outing llannol or canton llannol for a double 
lining. About U yards of straight tape one-half inch wide will be 
•needed for the binding ami to suspend the holder from. the apron. 



• ^ 10 S‘ r j s shttultl first carefully measure and turn the tnatcriul for ' 
the covering of tho holder and thou prepare tho lining, hasting it all 
together, then putting in tho running stitch and finishing *vitti the 
binding. 

If it is not possible to complete tho holder in one period, a second 
lesson period should be provided, or arrangements made to have 
supervised work don© out of lesson hours. 
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LESSONS IN SEWING. K)J 

LHSSON XX. A CAP TO WEAR WITH THE COOKING APRON. 

* ( SUB.I E<T MATTER. 

Tin- simplest cap to make will be the circular cap. A pattern 
sli.-i.M be made by drawing a circle 21 inches in diameter with a 
lulled and string on apiece of wrapping paper. The material for 
'the nip should be cut, carefully around the circle anil finished with a 
narrow hem. A. tape to bold the draw string should be placed lj 



inches inside the edge. of, the hem. A small piece of cardboard cut 
a >out oiio-hulf nidi wide .should be. used for measuring tlio location 
of the tape. Bias strips three-fourths inch wide can he prepared for 
l he tape, or a commercial tape three-eigliflis inch wide can bo pur- 
chased.- The outer edge of the tape should bo basted down first, the 
edges joined, then the inner edges should bo basted , keeping the edge 
smooth. Both edges should bo neatly sewed down with hemming 
stitch by band or on machine. An elastic shouhi be inserted in the 
hand, carefully fitted to the head, and ciids fastened neatly • . 


L 
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THREE SHORT COURSES IN HOME MAKING. 




PR KLIM IN A R Y PLAN. 


This lesson will jrivp' good opportunity to make a rap thnt*wiB| 
answer for u dust rap or servo as a part of the coo'kin*; uniform. If i 
surh a rap dijes not seem desirable ami the former lesson has not ^ 
hivn completed, tin* rap ran hr omitted aud the work on, the holder 
eont.inued. 


* method nr yvnitK. * .• 

. ‘ * \ 

Tlie «rirls shouhl first make the pattern for the rap and then rut \ 
oilt their material. -The hem should he hastefi and-st itched with thfc ’ 
hemming stitch. The bias strip should he hasted on and sewed 
down- with the running stitrli. ' It will probably not he possible for 
the tfirls to complete the rap in one class period, hut if Hie material 
has been cut out and the work started, they may be able to complete 
it at Some other time. The stitches are not new and the work will 
serve as an excellent test of the skill they huve. acquitted in the course. / 

o 
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